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PREFATORY OTE 


READERS FAMILIAR with VICTORIAN STUDIES may wonder why the “Notes” 
department does not appear in this issue; those who are thinking of' 
writing for VS will want to know that we have decided to drop it perma- 
nently. The rubric “Notes” has never seemed to us an entirely happy 
one, for VS ought not to be much concerned with the publishing of minor 
pieces of information (to which the term “Notes” seemed best suited). 
Those sympathetic to the kind of cooperation between specialists which 
VS has been encouraging presumably believe, as we do, that a fact is not 
self-explanatory, that its significance derives from an enlivening context. 

VS therefore invites studies which grow out of broad suggestive 
insights and organize fairly extensive areas of Victorian culture into 
some kind of intelligible and persuasive order. Such studies, probably 
themselves based on “notes” and on other disciplinary research, would 
attempt to interpret this research in the light of a wider knowledge, per- 
haps suggesting to specialists fresh ideas about their own areas. This 
sort of work will, we believe, prepare the way for those imposing gen- 
eralizations through which the present most effectively assimilates the 
past. It is because VS wants to increase cross-fertilization between vari- 
ous disciplines that we are anxious to receive and publish such compre- 
hensive studies. 


Tue Eprrors 


J.P. C. Roach 


VICTORIAN UNIVERSITIES AND THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENTSIA 


HE PURPOSE OF THIS sTupy is to consider the relationship in the 
nineteenth century between the ancient English universities and 
the general class of educated men who set the tone of national 
opinion on political, religious, and cultural subjects, and who may be 
described as the national intelligentsia.‘ How far did the universities, 
their teachers, and their curricula mirror the opinions and needs of the 
educated world outside Academe? How far did this relationship change 
during the century, as this educated world and its organs of opinion in 
Parliament, in the press, and in literature sought new goals to achieve 
or made new demands upon the educational system? The English uni- 
versities were not, of course, devoted either in 1800 or in 1900 to the 
production of a class of Platonic guardians. Many of their students had 
no particular academic ambitions; they were sent up by their fathers to 
enjoy the type of education considered suitable for their class — either 
because their families had always enjoyed it or, in the case of many men 
of new wealth, because “it was very desirable that the young gentlemen 
should make good connexions.”” The role of the universities was, in a 
sense, social rather than intellectual. They were devoted to producing 
gentlemen rather than scholars. Many of their critics employed against 
them the example of the German universities with their devotion to ab- 
stract scholarship, though the comparison was not an especially fair one. 
The German universities served an entirely different social system, in 
which the goal of almost all able men was a position in government 
service instead of, as in England, a career in an independent profession 
or a place in an elected Parliament and a responsible ministry. 

Oxford and Cambridge were certainly providing in 1815 much 
of the intellectual leadership of the country, though it is probably true 
that their connexion with men of rank and fortune and with the general 


1 I am much indebted to Dr. G. Kitson Clark, who read the first draft of this paper, and 
much improved it by his criticisms. 


2 Thomas Hughes, Tom Brown at Oxford (1861), p. 39. 
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educated public was weaker than it had been in the early seventeenth 
century, when the universities had reached their heyday before the 
modern age. Mark Pattison pointed out that, up to the end of the 
Napoleonic wars, “the aristocratical, political, professional, and clerical 
sections of society had been everything in social consideration,”* and an 
Oxford or a Cambridge course was one stage in the normal career of 
those who belonged to these groups. Among statesmen, Cambridge edu- 
cated Spencer Perceval, Castlereagh, and Palmerston; Oxford, Canning, 
Peel, and Gladstone. Closely allied to the great world of politics and 
government were the two ancient professions of the Church and the 
Law. All the clerics who aimed at high office and many of the lawyers 
went to the universities, and in that sense Oxford and Cambridge could 
not fail to produce men in the highest positions in both careers. Yet it 
is reasonable to ask what their graduates achieved in intellectual dis- 
tinction, which must in some sense reflect the value of their academic 
training, and even more pertinent to enquire to what extent success at 
the university can be correlated with success in practical life. 

Both in the Church and the Law the standard of the leading men 
was high. The prestige of the Church and of the studies primarily con- 
nected with it brought many able men into Holy Orders.t The English 
reformers and critics of the nineteenth century, with their admiration 
for everything German, perhaps underestimated the solid work in theol- 
ogy and literary scholarship of their own countrymen. The other great 
field for men of talent was the bar.® It is noteworthy how many of the 


3 Mark Pattison, Suggestions on Academical Organisation (1868), p. 102. 


4+ Among the classical scholars were the two successive Deans of Christ Church, Thomas 
Gaisford (1779-1855) and H. G. Liddell (1811-98), and the two bishops, C. J. 
Blomfield (1786-1857) and J. H. Monk (1784-1856), who were both fellows of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. The Tractarian movement, leading from Bishop Lloyd of Oxford 
(1784-1829) to Pusey and J. H. Newman, was primarily academic in its early stages; 
as it broadened out into the general stream of English life, it produced in Newman one 
of the keenest of modern English intellects. Among leading Liberal theologians were 
men like Connop Thirlwall (1797-1875), Thomas Arnold, H. H. Milman (1791-1868), 
and J. C. Hare (1795-1855), who had all been fellows of Oxford or Cambridge colleges, 
and F. D. Maurice, who might have been had he been ready to make the necessary re- 
ligious subscription. 
For the judges up to 1864, see Edward Foss, The Judges of England, IX (1864). Of the 
twelve Lord Chancellors between 1830 and 1880, Lord Lyndhurst (1772-1863) had 
been Second Wrangler and a fellow of Trinity, Lord Cranworth (1790-1868) had been 
Seventeenth Wrangler and a fellow of Downing, Lord Westbury had taken a first class 
in classics at Oxford and had been a fellow of Wadham, Lord Hatherley (1801-81) 
had been Twenty-fourth Wrangler (taking a comparatively lowly place because of ill 
health) and a fellow of Trinity, Lord Selborne (1812-95) had taken a first class in 
classics at Oxford and had been a fellow of Magdalen. Among the Masters of the Rolls 
Lord Langdale (1783-1851) had been Senior Wrangler and a fellow of Caius; among 
the Chief Justices and Chief Barons, Sir Alexander Cockburn (1802-80) had been a 
fellow of Trinity Hall, Sir Nicholas Tindal (1776-1846) and Sir Frederick Pollock 
(1783-1870), both fellows of Trinity, Sir William Erle (1793-1880) a fellow of New 
College, and Lord Coleridge (1820-94) a fellow of Exeter. Among the Lords of Appeal 
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great lawyers of the nineteenth century were men of academic distinc- 
tion and, in particular, how many of them had taken mathematical hon- 
ours at Cambridge. The qualities of speed and accuracy which brought 
success in the Tripos were much the same as those which brought suc- 
cess in the law courts. A survey of the careers of the leading judges in the 
half-century or so after 1830 is of considerable interest. That year forms 
a convenient starting point because it can be reckoned that a man who 
was at the top of the professional tree then would have passed through 
his university career at the turn of the century. 

Alike in the eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge had produced many able statesmen, churchmen, 
and lawyers. Yet the universities themselves had been widely criticised 
throughout the period. Sir James Stephen, who went up to Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, in 1806, wrote: “The three or four years during which I 
lived on the banks on the Cam, were passed in a very pleasant, though 
not a very cheap, hotel. But if they had been passed at the Clarendon, in 
Bond Street, I do not think that the exchange would have deprived me 
of any aids for intellectual discipline, or for acquiring literary or scien- 
tific knowledge.”® The lowest point had in fact been passed before 
Stephen’s time. At Cambridge the waters began to stir in the 1770's, 
with John Jebb’s abortive agitation for a reformed examination system.” 
The great distinction won by Trinity in the early part of the new cen- 
tury can be dated from the institution of proper fellowship elections 
after the protest of the ten fellows in 1786 (Roach, p. 224). At Oxford 
the modern examination system began with the enactment of the New 
Examination Statute in 1800, and some colleges with energetic heads, 
like Dean Jackson of Christ Church and Provost Eveleigh of Oriel, were 
coming into prominence.® The general level of respectability and con- 
scientiousness among dons was certainly much higher in 1830 than it 
had been half a century before. 

Oxford and Cambridge were, however, changing less rapidly 
after 1830 than the world around them. As the framework of life altered, 


in Ordinary, Lord Bowen (1835-94) had been elected a fellow of Balliol in 1857 
while still an undergraduate, and Lord Macnaghten (1830-1913) had been Senior 
Classic and a fellow of Trinity a few years previously. The .puisne judges with dis- 
tinguished academic records are too numerous to mention; Baron Parke (1782-1868), 
later Lord Wensleydale, a former Fifth Wrangler, Senior Chancellor’s Medallist, and 
fellow of Trinity, was one of the most eminent. 


7 John Roach, “The University of Cambridge,” in Victoria History of the Counties of 
England, Cambridgeshire, III (London, 1959), pp. 222-223. 


8 C. E. Mallet, Modern Oxford, A History of the University of Oxford, III (London, 
1927), pp. 166-168, 170-173, 183. 
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the outlook of the national intelligentsia was being transformed. It was 
being knit into a far closer unity by better communications and by 
better means of transmitting information, by the railways and by the 
press. At the same time it had grown much larger. The professions 
were expanding through the creation of new legal offices, through the 
growth of the Empire, through the development of the public schools. 
The growth of trade and industry was immensely enlarging the middle 
class. A new world of industrial wealth was being created; innumerable 
new managerial positions were necessary to manage the affairs of a far 
more complex social and economic order. As a result of all this there was 
bound to be a greatly increased demand for the education which the uni- 
versities had to offer, and, even had they done nothing to reform them- 
selves, they must have shared to some extent in the general expansion 
of opportunity in Victorian England. 

In another sense, however, this great expansion did the univer- 
sities more harm than good. The very fact that they had met successfully 
the professional demands of the old social order by producing states- 
men, churchmen, and lawyers put them at an actual disadvantage when 
a new industrial order, new types of wealth, and new forms of profes- 
sional activity were all making claims on society. The old culture was 
still important to influential sections of the population, but they no 
longer had the exclusive control over public opinion and national 
wealth which they had possessed in the eighteenth century. It seemed 
that the church, which was so deeply entrenched in the universities, was 
playing a less important role in the life of the country, and in any case 
the religious tests excluded from Oxford and Cambridge a large and 
increasingly vocal part of the population. The law was still a highly 
important profession, but it was not such an exclusive outlet for the 
energies of educated laymen as in previous generations. There were 
Oxford and Cambridge political economists like Malthus and Nassau 
Senior; there were scientists like Buckland and Lyell, Adam Sedgwick 
and Henslow, Herschel and Adams. It could, however, reasonably be 
argued that there were not enough of them, and that the curricula did 
little or nothing to encourage them. 

The growing dissatisfaction which was felt with the Oxford and 
Cambridge system was expressed both by external critics, like Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton,® and by resident university teachers, like Peacock and 
Whewell at Cambridge or Jowett and Stanley at Oxford.!° Both uni- 


® See his articles in the Edinburgh Review (1831-35), reprinted in Discussions in Phi- 
losophy and Literature, Education and University Reform, 2nd ed. (1853). 


10 George Peacock, Observations on the Statutes of the University of Cambridge (1841); 
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versities were tied in the straitjacket of ancient statutes which could be 
only partially observed; in so far as they were effective, the rights which 
they secured — the privileges of parishes, schools, and counties to enjoy 
endowments, the rights of founders’ kin, the appropriation of fellow- 
ships or professorships by non-residents — were anachronisms; they 
formed a whole series of “rotten boroughs” which a reforming age 
naturally wished to sweep away. There were many good reasons for 
attacking the ancient statutes; one of the most important was the very 
common feeling that the universities, which had been chartered and 
privileged as public corporations, had been diverted to private ends. 
What the reformers wished to do was to restore them to the public, to 
make them “national” again. “There is nothing I less wish,” wrote Jowett 
in 1847, “than to see Oxford turned into a German or a London Uni- 
versity. On the other hand, is it at all probable that we shall be allowed 
to remain as we are for twenty years longer, the one solitary, exclusive, 
unnational Corporation . . . our enormous wealth without any manifest 
utilitarian purpose . . 

Many of the criticisms which were made to the Oxford Com- 
mission of 1850 were really developments of this point. The old cur- 
riculum was condemned as being too narrow. The colleges were accused 
of diminishing the efficiency of the University by contracting their in- 
struction entirely within their own circle, which was wasteful of teach- 
ing power, while too much of their revenues went to pay non-residents 
who did no teaching at all. One important result of the Commission 
was the opening of the fellowships and scholarships to free competition, 
a change advocated in the name of a higher national interest which must 
override private statutes and ancient loyalties.'* It was, Mark Pattison 
thought, “impossible to calculate the intellectual stimulus that might 
be communicated by opening the University to the nation, and to the 
world, and allowing the full and entire play of free competition in 
instruction.”"* 


William Whewell, Of a Liberal Education in General (1845); R. E. Prothero, Life 
and Correspondence of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley (1893), I, 224, 230-232, 418-421. 

11 Geoffrey Faber, Jowett: A Portrait with Background (London, 1957), p. 197. 

12 See Frederick Temple’s evidence: “Still further, the colleges do not even stand on the 
footing of private trusts. They were founded as parts of the University, and must be 
subject to whatever is for the interest of the University. By virtue of their connexion 
with the University they obtain a certain position in the nation; by virtue of the same 
connexion they are liable under certain contingencies to interference” (Report of 
Her Majesty’s Commissioners appointed to enquire into the State, Discipline, Studies, 
and Revenues of the University and Colleges of Oxford: together with the Evidence, 
and an Appendix [1482]: Evidence, p. 131 [1852], xxii). This is cited as Oxford 
Comm. 1850. 

13 Oxford Comm. 1850 Evid. p. 44. Cf. his Suggestions on Academical Organisation, 
pp. 18-19. 
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Royal Commissions of enquiry were appointed for both Oxford 
and Cambridge in 1850, followed by the Oxford Executive Commission 
of 1854 and the Cambridge Statutory Commission of 1856 with power 
to make statutory changes. Though many reforms were made, much of 
the old system survived. In 1872 a Royal Commission was appointed to 
enquire into the property and income of the universities and their 
colleges. In 1877 new statutory commissions were set up, followed in 
1882 by new university and college statutes. During the thirty years 
from 1850 to 1880, the great age of university reform, many contro- 
versial issues were still under discussion, and the feeling persisted that 
all was not well. The religious tests had been modified in 1854-56, but 
they were not abolished until 1871. Their existence, A. H. Clough had 
told the Oxford Royal Commission, “contributes . . . to a suspicion of 
the universities, especially Oxford” (Oxford Comm. 1850 Evid., p. 213). 
The cleavage between church and dissent, Jowett wrote in 1874, di- 
vides the nation both politically and socially: “The sense of injustice 
has passed into the blood and bone of one half of the people of Eng- 
land.”!* Again, since the colleges were rich and the universities poor, 
there was no money to organize efficient university instruction until 
the Commissioners of 1877 levied contributions on the college revenues 
for university purposes. 

The opinion was frequently expressed in the two decades after 
1854 that the universities were actually losing ground. When examined 
by the select committee of the House of Commons set up in 1867 to ex- 
amine William Ewart’s bill for the admission of students without re- 
quiring them to be members of colleges, Dean Liddell of Christ Church 
said that the number of men in Oxford being educated for the profes- 
sions had risen a little but not much, and that the numbers of the sons 
of noblemen and country gentlemen had actually fallen off.!5 The view 
was widely held that the universities made little appeal to the commer- 
cial classes or to the newer professions like the engineers. Until 1882 
fellows of colleges were not allowed to marry and their fellowships 
therefore provided no permanent career. There were thus continual 
complaints, from both Oxford and Cambridge, that the colleges could 
not retain their teaching staffs in face of the competition offered by the 
bar, the schools, and the chairs of the Scots universities.!® The situation 


14 Letters of Benjamin Jowett, ed. Evelyn Abbott and Lewis Campbell (1899), p. 41. 


18 Special Report from Select Committee on Oxford and Cambridge Universities Educa- 
tion Bill, together with proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of Evidence (497), p. 
74: 1411-14, (1867) xiii. This is cited as Spec. Comm. Ed. Bill 1867 Evid. 


16 Spec. Comm. Ed. Bill 1867 Evid., pp. 62: 1177, 79-80: 1446; Mrs. Stair Douglas, 
Life of William Whewell (1881), p. 481. 
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was getting worse since the new statutes made after 1854 had released 
fellows from the obligation to take Holy Orders; consequently fewer 
men resided and there were fewer to draw on for tutorial work. Jowett, 
the Master of Balliol, explained the point at issue in 1877: “Formerly, a 
college tutor was a clergyman; if he was able and ambitious, he looked 
to preferment in the Church, and if he was not, he went off upon a 
college living. That has so far passed away, that it is absolutely neces- 
sary to find some career to which a college tutor can look forward.”!7 

There was also a widespread feeling that the universities were 
too limited, both in the subjects they taught and in the classes from 
which they drew. Publicists like T. H. Huxley and Herbert Spencer 
attacked the neglect of the natural sciences in English education.'* Both 
the Oxford and Cambridge Royal Commissions had been anxious to 
promote scientific work, and laboratories had been built in Oxford in 
1855 and in Cambridge in 1864-65.'® Progress, however, was slow, and 
the Third Report of the Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction 
(1873) pointed out that, although the standard of work in British uni- 
versities was high, it was very inadequate in quantity, in comparison, 
for instance, with the courses offered by the University of Berlin.?° 
Many people believed that the universities drew for their students on 
far too limited a social group. This sense of inadequacy was particularly 
strong at Oxford. Cambridge had gone ahead in numbers after 1819,” 
and some Oxford men believed that the mathematical bent of its 
studies enabled it to draw on a wider range of schools, and thus of 
social classes, than was possible for Oxford, with its predominantly 
classical curriculum.** “At present,” Jowett wrote in 1866, “not a tenth 
or a twentieth part of the ability of the country comes to the Univer- 
sity” (Faber, p. 347). “The increase of the numbers of our students,” 
Pattison wrote two years later, “has not kept pace with population, with 
wealth, nor, what is most alarming of all, with the spread of the desire 
of cultivation” (Suggestions on Academical Organisation, p. 75). 


17 University of Oxford Commission: Part I Minutes of Evidence taken by the Commis- 
sioners, together with an Appendix and Index [C.2868], p. 156: 2664, (1881) lvi. 
This is cited as Oxford Comm. 1877 Evid. Robert Scott, Jowett’s predecessor as Master 
of Balliol, had made the same point to the select committee of 1867 (Spec. Comm. Ed. 
Bill 1867 Evid., p. 178: 3078-80). 

18 Huxley, “A Liberal Education and where to find it,” Lay Sermons, Addresses and 
Reviews (1880); Spencer, Education: Intellectual, Moral and Spiritual (1861). 

19 Mallet, III, 363; Roach, p. 262. 

20 Third Report of the Royal Commission on Scientific Instruction and the Advancement 
of Science [C.868], pp. xxii-xxvi, (1873) xxviii. 

21 J. A. Venn, Matriculations at Oxford and Cambridge 1544-1906 (1908), p. 16. 

22 Oxford Comm. 1850, p. 18; Spec. Comm. Ed. Bill 1867 Evid., p. 79: 1445. 
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How were new sources of talent to be tapped? Some were cer- 
tainly to be found among the poor, though this involved the difficult 
problem of how to maintain really poor students at the university. Great 
interest was shown in this question, as we shall see, but it proved too 
difficult for very much to be achieved. A more immediately promising 
field seemed to lie among the large section of the middle class which 
could well afford an Oxford or Cambridge education, but which was not 
convinced that it was suited to its needs or interests. The manufacturing 
and commercial classes, the engineers, and the majority of medical men 
were hardly touched at all.?* While the landed aristocracy and the 
older professional classes had remained faithful to the traditional system 
of education, the commercial classes had abandoned it because it did 
not teach what they wanted to learn. “These moneyed classes,” com- 
mented Mark Pattison, “containing the better half of the nation’s wealth 
and life, lie outside the pale of our educational system. What they have 
not got they despise. Liberal education confined to one half — and the 
least energet c half — of the wealthy classes, is deprecated. The great 
highway of successful life no longer lies through the universities” (Sug- 
gestions on Academical Organisation, pp. 101-102). 

The problem was really one of “want of confidence,” in A. H. 
Clough’s words (Oxford Comm. 1850, p. 47; Evid., p. 212). There was a 
widespread feeling that the atmosphere of the universities was alien to 
the aspirations of the business and professional classes. The geologist 
Lyell explained that parents who wished to bring up their sons as 
“attornies, publishers, engineers, surgeons, or as merchants in some 
established house” might very often feel that they wished them to enjoy 
a liberal education, but they feared that, after a few terms at Oxford, 
their sons might find such professions, even if they had originally 
chosen them for themselves, “vulgar and beneath [their] dignity” (Ox- 
ford Comm. 1850, p. 46; Evid., p. 121). In fact the traditions of Oxford 
and Cambridge took little account of such callings; they consigned 
their pupils to the lecture room or the parish pulpit, the landed estate 
or the bar, but they envisaged little beyond. The need was to provide a 
theoretical and scientific background for young solicitors and general 
medical practitioners, for engineers, for “the numerous persons engaged 
in manufactures of various kinds,” like the chemists who would be able 
to use their scientific training in industry.** 


283 Professor Bartholomew Price told the select committee of 1867 that the sons of rich 
manufacturers in the North might in a few cases come to Oxford, but that they did not 
“come there as a class” (Spec. Comm. Ed. Bill 1867 Evid., p. 120: 2165-69); see 
also p. 11: 197-202. 


24 Spec. Comm. Ed. Bill 1867 Evid., pp. 11: 204, 12: 205-6; 16: 268. 
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No one wished to turn the universities into directly vocational 
schools, but the reformers hoped to make it possible to pursue in them 
the theoretical aspects of such studies as law, medicine, and engineer- 
ing.*> One of the great difficulties was the length of professional training. 
If a man came to the university before going to medical school or enter- 
ing solicitor’s articles and was given no preliminary training in medical 
or legal studies, he would, when qualified, be considerably older than 
his non-graduate contemporaries. Even if such training were given, it 
would clearly be a great advantage to the future professional man in his 
ultimate career if he could start his university course younger than had 
been customary. A lower age of entry would also for similar reasons be 
helpful to the future man of business (Oxford Comm. 1850 Evid., p. 
213). Consequently the demand that the universities should adapt their 
curricula to the needs of this type of student was accompanied by the 
further demand that men should be enabled to come up younger. 

After the new statutes of 1882, Oxford and Cambridge life took 
on a new pattern which lasted down to the First World War. How far, 
by the eighties, had the universities succeeded in adapting themselves to 
the changes in the society about them? How well were they serving the 
country? How adequately were they providing a national intelligentsia 
for the needs of the later nineteenth century? There had, inevitably, 
been both successes and failures. Among the former the work of many 
generations of undergraduates, often with little encouragement from 
their seniors, in preparing themselves for the great world to come, 
should not be forgotten. One of the most remarkable features of the 
Oxford and Cambridge atmosphere during the century is the broaden- 
ing of intellectual life among the undergraduates, and the impact of 
this, through their later careers, on the outside world. It was an age of 
societies, public and private. Of the public the greatest were the two 
university Unions. At Oxford Manning and Gladstone were early Union 
leaders; towards the end of the century came Milner, Asquith, and 
Curzon (Mallet, III, 232-236, 372-374, 458-459). At Cambridge in early 
days were Macaulay, Sterling, Charles Buller, the orators of “Young 
England”; later came academics like Sidgwick and Montagu Butler.?¢ 
Among private societies none had a membership like the Cambridge 
“Apostles”: Tennyson, Maurice, Maine, Hort, Clerk Maxwell, Harcourt, 
Fitzjames Stephen.** The “apostolic” group held together in after life; 


25 See H. H. Vaughan’s evidence, Oxford Comm. 1850 Evid., pp. 85-86. 
26 Percy Cradock, Recollections of the Cambridge Union 1815-1939 (Cambridge, 1953). 


27 There are references to the “Apostles” in the biographies of many of its members; for 
its early years, see Frances M. Brookfield, The Cambridge “Apostles” (1906). 
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their connexions carried over into journalism, when it was becoming the 
vehicle of many of the ablest men of the age. Maine, Harcourt, and 
Fitjzames Stephen wrote for the Saturday Review and their point of 
view was represented rather later in the Pall Mall Gazette. When the 
Pall Mall's political allegiance changed in 1880, its editorship was 
taken over by John Morley, formerly of Lincoln College, Oxford, who 
had, since 1867, been editing the radical, agnostic Fortnightly Re- 
view. Many of those who have been already mentioned in this para- 
graph were active in the Metaphysical Society which came into exist- 
ence to discuss moral and philosophical problems, and which had its 
own connexions with journalism in the Contemporary Review and the 
Nineteenth Century. The link between the discussions of able university 
minds, the world of politics, and the world of letters and journalism 
could hardly be made more evident.?* 

These journalistic university graduates, like all that generation, 
were deeply interested in moral and theological problems. These were 
naturally the primary concern of university theologians. The great dis- 
putes which exercised public opinion began in academic circles. The 
Oxford Movement was followed by the bitter quarrels for and against a 
more liberal interpretation of dogma, of which one great landmark was 
the publication of Essays and Reviews (1860). It is true, of course, that 
these disputes were characteristic of Oxford rather than of Cambridge.”® 
The Oxford religious controversies, in so far as they affected the rela- 
tions between the university and general educated opinion, could be 
judged from two different points of view. Pattison thought that the 
endless debates over the Tracts had distracted men’s attention from the 
real business of the University in study and research.*® Jowett told the 
Royal Commission of 1850 that the public wanted “auiet, and cheap 
education, and extension of studies, and to bury for ever our ecclesias- 
tical differences” (Oxford Comm. 1850 Evid., p. 31). On the other 
hand, Goldwin Smith, Regius Professor of Modern History at Oxford 
(1858-66), argued that Newmanism broke up the hard crust of tradi- 


28 See M. M. Bevington, The Saturday Review 1855-1868 (New York, 1941); Alan Wil- 
lard Brown, The Metaphysical Society . . . 1869-1880 (New York, 1947); J. W. 
Robertson Scott, The Story of the Pall Mall Gazette (London, 1950). 

29 Henry Sidgwick wrote in 1864, soon after Jowett had been prosecuted in the Oxford 
vice-chancellor’s court: “Oxford presents a striking contrast to Cambridge, in respect 
of the much greater stir and activity of the intellectual life that is kept up there. It is 
partly due to the hot controversies that are always raging there, which keep peoples’ 
minds always thinking; so we have perhaps a comparative advantage in the scholarlike 
quiet and toleration of Cambridge, where a man may on the whole ‘Speak the thing 
he will.’ ” (A[rthur] S[idgwick] and E. M. S[idgwick]., Henry Sidgwick, A Memoir 
[1906], p. 106). 

30 Memoirs (1885), pp. 101, 236-237. 
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tion, and launched men’s minds onto new seas of speculation.*! The 
theological discussions did not remain, like the port and the pictures, 
within academic common rooms. In fact doctrinal doubts and disputes 
were like charges of gunpowder, which shattered the high walls of 
collegiate calm and privacy. Once the walls were down, the inhabitants 
could wander out into the world at large. To some extent they had no 
choice. In an age of religious subscription to doctrinal formulae, change 
of opinion meant loss of job.8? Nevertheless, by 1860 the trained aca- 
demic mind came to tell on general educated opinion in a fashion to 
which there had been no parallel in previous generations. 

By the mid-’sixties the agnostics and critics were on the of- 
fensive, yet religious subscription persisted in the universities, for, al- 
though the B.A. degree could be taken without religious tests after 
1854-56, all offices in the colleges and the university and the member- 
ship of the university governing bodies remained an Anglican monop- 
oly.** The tests were not finally abolished until 1871; the universities 
were at last fully open to men of every faith and of none. The crucial 
division in English life between churchman and dissenter was broken 
through at its most important point. The separate culture of dissent 
gradually ceased to exist as dissenters came into the main stream of 
national education, and the universities became national in a sense 
which they had not been before. When the Congregationalist Mans- 
field College was opened at Oxford in 1885, the Principal, Dr. Fairbairn, 
said in his inaugural, “The university is now open to England; she is 
free to our sons; they have entered in and where they are we would 
be” (Mallet, III, 435). 

By 1880 the universities were certainly benefitting greatly from 
the ending of the old religious exclusiveness, of which the tests had been 
a symbol. They also benefitted very much from the expansion of their 
influence through University Extension — school examinations, the edu- 
cation of women, and adult education. A system of Local Examinations, 


31 Evelyn Abbott and Lewis Campbell, Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett (1897), I, 
176-177. 

32 Some of those who could no longer accept the Anglican formularies, like Newman and 
W. G. Ward of Balliol, became Roman Catholics. Others broke from the Christian 
faith altogether, like F. W. Newman, J. H. Newman’s brother, and J. A. Froude, brother 
of the future Cardinal’s greatest friend, who resigned his fellowship at Exeter Col- 
lege on the same day in 1849 as his heterodox Nemesis of Fuith was burnt by his col- 
league, William Sewell, in the college hall (for J. A. Froude and F. W. Newman, see 
Basil Willey, More Nineteenth Century Studies, a Group of Honest Doubters [London, 
1956]). At Cambridge Leslie Stephen resigned his fellowship and tutorship at Trinity 
Hall, and later became one of the best-known apologists for agnosticism. 

33 The partial relaxation of the religious test came in 1854 at Oxford (Mallet, III, 324- 
325) and in 1856 at Cambridge (Roach, p. 256). 
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held to test schoolboys in the usual school subjects, was approved in 
Oxford in 1857 and in Cambridge in 1858.** In 1873 a joint board, rep- 
resenting both universities, was set up to examine boys from the public 
schools (Roach, p. 259). Extension lecturing to adult audiences, first 
suggested perhaps by William Sewell of Exeter College, Oxford, in 
1850, had been put into effect by James Stuart, fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and later Professor of Mechanism, who gave his first 
course of lectures in northern towns in 1867. In 1873 the University of 
Cambridge gave the extension lectures official recognition.*® One of 
the major purposes achieved by the movement was to provide lectures 
for women. The next stage was to proceed from lecture courses to resi- 
dential women’s colleges. At Cambridge Girton dates from 1869, Newn- 
ham from 1871; at Oxford both Somerville and Lady Margaret Hall 
date from 1879.** 

The Extension movement too is one of the parents of the modern 
universities. Sheffield, Nottingham, and Exeter trace their beginnings 
to Cambridge extension lectures,*? while Jowett energetically promoted 
at Oxford the scheme for a university college at Bristol, which was 
opened in 1876 (Abbott and Campbell, Jowett, Il, 57-61). Jowett 
stressed to the Oxford commissioners of 1877 the importance of taking 
an active interest in these new local colleges. There must always be, he 
said, a large class of intelligent persons who could never make their 
way to the older universities; therefore the university must be brought 
to them, and in such a way that the education offered would be gen- 
uinely liberal and not purely vocational or technical. “We ought not,” 
he argued, “to allow a great movement to slip entirely out of our hands, 
and become what I may call a mechanics’ institute movement, instead 
of a real extension of such an education as the university would wish to 
see given” (Oxford Comm. 1877 Evid., p. 155:2646). 

In 1850 the universities were, over much of the country, unpop- 
ular or at least unknown. There was little communication between them 
and important sections of the population, and in consequence they were 
often viewed with envy and jealousy, one sign of which was a demand 


84 J. B. Mullinger, Histcry of the University of Cambridge (1888), pp. 213-215; C. W. 
Stokes, “Local Examinations — Oxford Centenary,” Times Educational Supplement, 
29 Nov. 1957. 

85 W. H. Draper, University Extension 1873-1923 (Cambridge, 1923), chs. i, ii; H. J. 
Mackinder and M. E. Sadler, University Extension, Past, Present and Future (1891), 
pp. 6-7. 

38 Mallet, III, 432; Roach, p. 260. Henry Sidgwick wrote in 1872: “Female education 
is in a state of movement just at present here: and all other education too. We rarely 
feel so much at the centre of things as we now are” (Henry Sidgwick, p. 271). 

37 Draper, pp. 21-22, 122. 
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for the decentralization of their endowments.** The movement for Uni- 
versity Extension brought about a great change in all these respects. 
Robert Laing of Corpus Christi College told the Oxford commissioners 
of 1877 that he had delivered, in connexion with the movement for 
women’s education, a number of lecture courses in large towns, that 
he had found how little the people there knew of Oxford, yet how rap- 
idly such an opening of communications made the University popular 
(Oxford Comm. 1877 Evid., p. 83:1388). There is much evidence too 
that the school examinations had raised the general standard of educa- 
tion in the country, had brought promising young men forward, and 
had produced, in the universities themselves, greater prosperity and 
growing numbers.*® 

The Local Examinations formed a very valuable encouragement 
to the schools, the inadequacy of which had earlier proved a serious 
handicap to the raising of university standards.*° The endowed schools 
often possessed considerable revenues, which were frequently misused 
or wasted, and the private schools were even worse.*! A. H. Wratislaw 
of Christ’s College, Cambridge, complained in 1850 that most of the 
Cambridge colleges were “more generally filled by the alumni of com- 
mercial and other inferior or even professedly Mathematical schools, or 
by Private Tutors too often of very questionable ability and attainments, 
by those who have forsaken other professions or the engagements of 
business to study for Holy Orders, and by men almost entirely devoid 
of the slightest pretence to a preparatory Liberal Education in any 
form or shape whatsoever.”*? After the middle of the century, however, 
conditions improved very much. The pace was set by the public schools, 
old and new, under the leadership of headmasters like Thomas Arnold: 
Henry Montagu Butler (1833-1918) and Edward Thring (1821-87), 
John Percival (1834-1918) and E. W. Benson (1829-96). In the gram- 
mar schools a better era began after the report of the Taunton Com- 
mission of 1864 and the Endowed Schools Act of 1869. Although the 


38 In 1891 G. F. Browne, later Bishop of Bristol, who had been secretary of the Cam- 

bridge local examinations and lectures syndicate, claimed that the reputation which 

Cambridge then enjoyed in many parts of the country where its influence had not been 

felt twenty years earlier was due to the Extension movement, which had quenched the 

old demand for the decentralization of university endowments (Cambridge University 

Reporter 1891-92, p. 195); cf. Oxford Comm. 1877 Evid., p. 151: 2584. 

89 Oxford Comm. 1877 Evid., p. 169: 2885; Spec. Comm. Bill 1867 Evid., pp. 44: 
871, 54: 1073-74. 

49 Oxford Comm. 1850 Evid., pp. 32-33; Spec. Comm. Ed. Bill 1867 Evid., p. 19: 318. 

41 Few school endowments, wrote Matthew Arnold, drawing a comparison between his 
old school and the rich revenues of the Harpur Trust, were better managed than those 
of Rugby, few worse than those of Bedford (A French Eton [1892], p. 73). 

42 Observations on the Cambridge System (1850), p. 10. 
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universities complained, as we have seen, of the loss of so many of their 
able teachers to the schools, they did in the end benefit because a better 
type of schoolmaster sent up to them much better trained students. 
Moreover schools and universities together now represented something 
like a unified teaching corporation, where university residents were 
concerned about conditions in the schools, and the schools themselves, 
working through bodies like the Headmasters’ Conference, established 
in 1869, could make their opinion felt in the universities over subjects 
like entrance scholarships, where the interests of the two sides were not 
necessarily harmonious.** 

The deepened intellectual life of the students, the revolution 
in the religious background, the growth of University Extension, the 
higher standards in the schools all enlarged university influence and 
gave Oxford and Cambridge a greater share in the moulding of the 
national intelligentsia in 1880 than they had possessed thirty years 
earlier. Not all the aspirations of the reformers had been fulfilled, how- 
ever, and something must now be said about the failures. There had 
been a widespread desire, especially at Oxford, to make entry to the 
university easier for poor men. The Cambridge Royal Commission of 
1850 had argued that the admission of non-collegiate students would 
be incompatible with the collegiate system.‘t The Oxford Commission, 
on the other hand, favoured allowing men to come up without becom- 
ing members of a college as the only method of making the university 
accessible to a substantially poorer class.4° Many of the Oxford re- 
formers favoured some scheme of this sort,*® and Balliol offered in 1866 
to undertake the gratuitous teaching of a number of men who should 
be members of the college but should live independently in lodgings 
(Spec. Comm. Ed. Bill 1867 Evid., pp. 169-170:2933-34). 

Eventually both universities provided facilities for non-colle- 
giate students, and some men of ability, like Hensley Henson (1863- 
1947), the future Bishop of Durham, who would not have come up 
otherwise, graduated through that channel. But in general little came 
of the attempt to bring more poor men to the university. Keble College 
at Oxford and Selwyn College at Cambridge were founded partly to 


43 For the foundation of the Headmasters’ Conference, see G. R. Parkin, Life and Letters 
of Edward Thring (1898), I, ch. vii; Abbott and Campbell, Jowett, II, pp. 259, 298- 
299, 424-425 gives examples of Jowett’s interest in secondary education. 

44 Report of Her Majesty’s Commissioners appointed to enquire into the State, Discipline, 
Studies, and Revenues of the University and Colleges of Cambridge: together with the 
Evidence, and an Appendix [1559]: Report, pp. 143-144, (1852-53) xliv. 

45 Oxford Comm. 1850, p. 46; for the various schemes suggested, see p. 35. 

48 For Temple’s views, see Oxford Comm. 1850 Evid., pp. 126-127; for Pattison’s pp. 
41-44; for Jowett’s pp. 32-33 and Abbott and Campbell, Jowett, I, 212-214, II, 15. 
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provide collegiate education at a cheaper rate.*? The short-lived Caven- 
dish College, Cambridge (1873-92), aimed to link the Lécal Examina- 
tions directly with collegiate residence, and to take men at an earlier 
age than the normal for either a partial or a complete academic course.** 

Nevertheless it may have been more difficult for a poor man to 
get an Oxford or Cambridge education in the half-century before 1914 
than it had been in earlier times. Pusey told the select committee of 
1867 that there were fewer poor men in residence at Oxford than before 
the Royal Commission (Spec. Comm. Ed. Bill 1867 Evid., pp. 198: 
3359, 202:3406-08). The system of open competition for scholarships 
and fellowships introduced after 1850 actually worked against the in- 
terests of the poor. The old statutes had preserved some endowments 
specifically for poor men. Under the new regime all the opportunities 
came to the men who had the best education, which normally meant 
the most expensive education. “What was certainly intended,” said 
Professor Montagu Burrows in 1867, “by Founders for the benefit of the 
poor is now used by wealthy men who can afford to go to Public 
Schools . . .” (Spec. Comm. Ed. Bill 1867 Evid., p. 217:3682). Certainly 
the public schools had gained a clear lead in the field of educational 
preferment. The career carved out for himself by William Whewell, 
Master of Trinity (1841-66), who was the son of a Lancaster master- 
carpenter and had gone up to Cambridge with an exhibition from 
Heversham Grammar School, would have been far more difficult to 
achieve in the last quarter of the nineteenth century than it had been 
in the first. The days of state aid and of an efficient system of secondary 
schools were yet to come, while the old local preferences, which had 
often helped poor men, had disappeared. The financial resources 
which, had the agricultural prosperity of the early ’seventies continued, 
might have been applied partly to help poor students, were drastically 
reduced after 1880 by agricultural depression. It was tragic, from many 
points of view, that, just at the time when the universities were taking 
on many new commitments, their real wealth should have been so 
severely reduced for a generation. 

If Oxford and Cambridge had failed with the poor, they had 
succeeded in attracting more members of the business and professional 
classes. Yet this reflects rather that closer assimilation of commercial 
and mercantile wealth into the old ruling class, which is such a char- 
acteristic feature of late-nineteenth-century social life, than any very 


47 See Spec. Comm. Ed. Bill 1867 Evid., pp. 202-203: 3411, 224: 3785-87 on Keble 
College. 


48 J. L. Brereton, County Education (1874), ch. v; Roach, p. 266. 
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profound change in the universities themselves. As their wealth grew, 
the new middle class could not only afford more readily the type of 
education which the old professional class and the ruling class had al- 
ways enjoyed; it was even more important that they wanted for their 
sons the same kind of background as their social superiors. They wanted 
their sons to be gentlemen; their demands on the universities too were 
social rather than intellectual, like those of the gentry and aristocracy. 
The age of entry, which many of the mid-Victorian reformers had 
wished to lower, in fact rose about a year over the middle decades of 
the century from eighteen to nineteen.*® This was probably due to the 
great development of the public schools, which tended to keep their 
pupils longer, and particularly to the practice, adopted after 1856, of 
throwing open college scholarships to boys while they were still at 
school. Since the competition for these entrance scholarships was very 
keen, boys tended to stay at school longer in order to gain the maximum 
time for preparation.®° 

What balance, then, is to be struck of the generation between 
1850 and 1880? Much had certainly been achieved. At both universities 
the average annual number of freshmen doubled between those years 
(Venn, p. 17). The scope of studies had been greatly broadened. At 
Oxford the revision in 1850 of the Examination Statute set up final 
schools for natural sciences and for law and modern history, the latter 
of which was divided into two in 1872 (Mallet, III, 297 and n. 3). At 
Cambridge the Moral Sciences and Natural Sciences Tripos both date 
from 1848, the Law Tripos from 1854, the Historical Tripos from 
1872 (Roach, pp. 254, 261). In the 1880’s and 18g0’s came the growth 
of the department of engineering under James Stuart and J. A. 
Ewing. The university reformers, however, were not always satisfied. 
Jowett said in 1867 that the facilities for acquiring knowledge were far 
greater in Oxford than they had been twenty years earlier (Spec. Comm. 
Ed. Bill 1867 Evid., p. 155:2676); yet in 1877 he was complaining that 
new studies were developed not at Oxford but at the British Museum or 
the Royal Institution (Oxford Comm. 1877 Evid., p. 154:2640). At 
Cambridge Henry Sidgwick died in 1900, disappointed with what had 
been achieved there during his lifetime (Henry Sidgwick, pp. 392, 402, 
511). Nor need we believe that the reformers were always right and the 
conservatives always wrong. The latter were not mere blind opponents 


49 Spec. Comm. Ed. Bill 1867 Evid., pp. 67: 1248-50, 225: 3803; Oxford Comm. 1877 
Evid., p. 159: 2709. 


50 Oxford Comm. 1877 Evid., p. 118: 1971-74; D. A. Winstanley, Later Victorian Cam- 
bridge (Cambridge, 1947), pp. 349-350. 
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of change. They saw themselves, and with some justice, as defenders 
of an independent way of life, deriving its strength from its own tradi- 
tions and resources and in peril of destruction by blind and unsympa- 
thetic forces.*' Their contribution to the new age was to remind both 
the state and their reforming colleagues that a university lives ultimately 
through the health and vigour of its own independent life. If that were 
to be killed, there would be nothing left worth maintaining. On the 
whole, however, the universities managed to preserve what was val- 
uable in their traditions; at the same time the reformers had given them 
a hold on a far wider range of the national activities and interests than 
they had possessed in 1800. Numbers had grown, new studies had been 
developed, old barriers broken down, and new links forged with the 
schools and with other parts of the kingdom. 

It remains, as an epilogue, to sketch some of the principal in- 
tellectual tendencies at Oxford and Cambridge after 1880. High Victo- 
rian culture in the age of John Stuart Mill and Carlyle, of Tennyson and 
Browning — which was also the age of the university reforms — was 
non-academic and non-specialized. After about 1870 a profound change 
sets in; its nature is suggested in a letter of 1879 from Fitzjames Stephen 
to his friend, Lord Lytton: “This is not the age for public life; it is 
emphatically the age for special knowledge and study, the age for en- 
gineers, men of science, lawyers and the like.”** The problems forced 
on men’s minds by the increasing complexity of social, political, and 
economic life were inescapable. Mill remarked in his Autobiography 
(1873) that the great problem of modern political organization, first 
stated, he says, by Bentham, was “the combination of complete popular 
control over public affairs, with the greatest attainable perfection of 
skilled agency.”>* Pattison had pointed out a few years earlier (1868) 
that the great achievements of Englishmen had all been the work of in- 
dividual enterprise, but that in the future mere vigour, unless directed 
by skill, would win no further successes; what was needed was knowl- 
edge “made available for public purposes by concert and organisation” 
(Suggestions on Academical Organisation, p. 329). 

This change in the intellectual atmosphere naturally affected 
the general conception of the role of the universities in society. Were 
they to be a kind of higher schools, preparing men for the professions 


51 For an account of an Oxford college during the period of change, see V. H. H. Green, 
Oxford Common Room: A Study of Lincoln College and Mark Pattison (London, 
1957). 

52 To Lord Lytton, 1 Oct. 1879 (Cambridge University Library). 

53 Autobiography (1873), p. 265. 
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and the service of the state, or were they to be primarily institutes for 
research and the higher culture of the mind? Were they to be places 
of education or places of learning? The present Warden of All Souls’ 
has recently argued that Jowett was the protagonist of the first view, 
Pattison of the second.** Pattison’s ideal was the German university, 
his objective “to maintain through successive generations an order of 
minds, in each of the great departments of human inquiry, cultivated 
to the utmost point which their powers admit of” (Suggestions on Aca- 
demical Organisation, pp. 226-227). When he was examined by the 
commissioners of 1877, he spoke of the transformation of the colleges 
into “the lucrative profession of taking boarders”; he complained that 
competitive examinations had introduced into schools and universities 
“the gold fever which rages in the world without.” It is noteworthy that 
he was rather unsympathetically interrogated.*° The sails of the age 
were set rather towards education than learning; to quote the Warden 
of All Souls’ again, “the universities set themselves to train the adminis- 
trators, the civil servants, and the Members of Parliament on whom 
devolved the task of governing and administering this new world” 
Listener, p. 1050). 

The new world was Jowett’s world because he viewed university 
education primarily as a training-ground for politics and administration. 
His connexion with the public service began at the time of the Trevel- 
yan-Northcote Report of 1853 and Macaulay’s committee of 1854 on 
Indian appointments (Abbott and Campbell, Jowett, I, 185-186). 
Writing in January 1854 to Charles Trevelyan about the proposed com- 
petitive examinations, he pointed out that the scheme would not only 
raise the standard of the civil service, but would afford “to well-educated 
young men a new opening for honourable distinction” (Letters of 
Jowett, p. 52). After this he was often consulted on Indian Civil Service 
matters and he was deeply interested in strengthening the links between 
that service and his college and university (Abbott and Campbell, 
Jowett, I, 135-142, 348-351); for instance, he told Lord Salisbury in 
1882 that, during the previous three years, more than half the I.C:S. 
candidates had been at Balliol and nearly two-thirds at Oxford (Let- 
ters of Jowett, p. 139). Sir Geoffrey Faber, in his recent life of Jowett 
(p. 358), has emphasised that he was not a kind of super-crammer for 
the service of the government, but the connexion which he created be- 


54 John Sparrow, “Oxford in Politics,” Listener, LIX (1958), 1050; see also Green, 
Oxford Common Room, pp. 260-261. 


55 Oxford Comm. 1877 Evid., pp. 256: 4115, 258: 4142-45. Pattison himself was not 
very pleased with his reception (Green, Oxford Common Room, p. 252). 
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tween that service and Balliol was to a considerable extent deliberate. 
He believed that scholars and teachers should play an active part in 
the world and society (Abbott and Campbell, Jowett, 1, 351). He was 
anxious to launch able young men where he could; he believed in suc- 
cess and spoke of his “general prejudice against all persons who do not 
succeed in the world” (Abbott and Campbell, Jowett, I1, 189, 198, 286, 
438). Such success was valuable to him rather as the reward of hard 
work and perseverance than in the vulgar sense of place and profit, but 
he did set a standard and mark out a direction which was closely fol- 
lowed, both in his own college and in Oxford generally.®® 

Some of the same influence had naturally been at work at Cam- 
bridge as at Oxford.** Yet there was a real difference between the 
studies of the two universities, which became more and more marked 
by the end of the century. In one sense the Cambridge parallel to the 
Oxford concern with the public service was the development of organ- 
ized science and the promotion of fundamental scientific research. To 
say this is not, of course, to say that there were no scientists at Oxford 
and no budding statesmen or administrators at Cambridge. Either 
statement would be patently untrue, and in any case the two lines of 


56 Jowett was only one of the remarkable Balliol group which was closely connected with 
politics and administration at this time. This Balliol prominence was probably the re- 
sult of change rather than of any deliberate design; no better reason for it can be given 
than that after 1820 the college had become one of the most distinguished at Oxford, 
and that a large number of its ablest sons went into politics or into government service. 
Two of its fellows who became heads of important departments were Herman Merivale 
(1806-74), under-secretary successively for the colonies and for India, and Jowett’s 
friend, Ralph Lingen (1819-1905), secretary to the committee of the council on 
education, and later permanent secretary to the treasury. It was probably through 
Lingen and through Stafford Northcote, one of Jowett’s Balliol contemporaries, that he 
came into contact with Trevelyan and Macaulay in 1853-54. Other members of the 
Balliol circle, either members of the college or friends of Jowett, who were prominent 
as statesmen or civil servants, were Edward Cardwell (1813-86) and Robert Lowe 
(1811-92), Matthew Arnold, inspector of schools and critic of the defects of English 
education, Theodore Walrond (1824-77), secretary to the civil service commissioners, 
and T. H. Farrer (1819-99), permanent secretary of the board of trade, one of Jowett’s 
first private pupils (Abbott and Campbell, Jowett, I, 65, 393-394, 415-416; II, 136, 
415-416). At the end of the nineteenth century many of the ablest young men in Ox- 
ford were going into the public service, as the following figures of civil service examina- 
tion successes suggest: “Oxford won 17 out of the first 20 places in 1899, 10 out of 
the first 12 in 1904, 7 out of the first 10 in 1908, and all the first 7 in 1909” ( Mallet, 
III, 472, n.4). No wonder a Cambridge poet, in a book of light verse published in 
1903, complained, “Hitherto our course of study, and our system of exam., / Does 
not suit the Mahanuddy, though adapted for the Cam” (E. E. Kellett, Carmina 
Ephemera [1903], p. 9). 

Henry Sidgwick was very interested in training I.C.S. candidates (Henry Sidgwick, 
Pp. 373), and a Board of Indian Civil Service Studies was set up in 1883 (Roach, 
p. 267). Sir John Seeley, Regius Professor of Modern History 1868-95, the real founder 
of modern Cambridge historical studies, regarded the history school as primarily a 
preparation for public life (see G. P. Gooch, Studies in Modern History {London, 
1931], pp. 312-315). So did Oscar Browning of King’s, one of the pioneer college 
history teachers, who founded the Political Society to discuss such matters (H. E. 
Wortham, Oscar Browning [London, 1927], p. 199). 
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development which have been postulated are not directly antithetical. 
But a certain broad difference of intellectual direction can be distin- 
guished. 

The problem of “skilled agency” was presented to both univer- 
sities. Their solutions on the whole differed. Oxford perhaps had always 
had stronger ties with the ruling classes and with government service. 
Cambridge certainly had its strong mathematical tradition, going back 
to the Newtonian generation.®* The foundations of modern scientific 
studies had been laid by the botanist J. S. Henslow and the geologist 
Adam Sedgwick, the parents of the Cambridge Philosophical Society 
(1819). Charles Darwin of Christ’s was one of those who were in- 
fluenced by Henslow, and, although he owed little to his university and 
never taught there, he was a Cambridge man whose ideas found ready 
acceptance at Cambridge. The great Cambridge scientific schools grew 
up in the decades after 1870. The most remarkable of them was the 
Cavendish Laboratory; few universities can produce a succession like 
the first three professors of physics, Clerk Maxwell, Lord Rayleigh, 
J. J. Thomson. The school of physiology grew up under Michael Foster. 
The department of zoology produced F. M. Balfour and William Bate- 
son, who formulated the science of genetics. Nor should the work of the 
engineering school be forgotten. It is no wonder that the Royal Com- 
mission of 1919 remarked in its report that “the growth of science at 
Cambridge since the era of the Royal Commissions has been perhaps 
the greatest fact in the history of the University since its foundation.” 

The growth of the public service and of organized scientific re- 
search carry the story far beyond the confines of this paper, though the 
foundations were being laid between 1850 and 1880. The intellectual 
like the political and economic life of England had been transformed 
during the nineteenth century. Yet the ancient universities had done 
even more than maintain their position; they had actually improved it 
both by preserving their traditional character and their freedom from 
state interference and by acquiring a new vigour and a far wider range. 
It was in the age of the Commissions, in the personalities and ideas of 
the leaders, in the common life of the colleges, the clubs, and the so- 
cieties, in the assumptions, conscious and unconscious, of the students, 
that the fabric of modern English culture was being woven. 


Corpus Christi College, Cambridge 


58 For the following, see Roach, passim. 


59 Report of Royal Commission on Oxford and Cambridge Universities [Cmd. 1588], 
P. 33, (1922) x. 
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“THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE” AS TRAGEDY 


S A MAN OF His time and place, Thomas Hardy was ill-equipped 

to meet the challenge of tragedy in its traditional form. Although 

"the romantic and scientific humanisms to which his expatriation 

in London had exposed him did not exclude a tragic vision of human 
experience, they were incompetent, by their denial of moral and re- 
ligious universals, to provide that framework of theme and form which 
could alone make peace with a tragic vision. Hence the maimed achieve- 
ments of The Return of the Native and Jude the Obscure. In the absence 
of a justice, an ethical substance, which is beyond man’s power to shape 
or control but to which, at the same time, he is necessarily responsible, 
the disasters in which these works culminate are deprived of a moral 
and hence fully tragic significance. Celebrating the human at the ex- 
pense of the superhuman, they cannot justify the ways of God to man. 
Hardy was not, however, exclusively or even primarily a man of 

his century. As the citizen of a provincial Dorset which had had no news 
of Swinburne and Darwin, he inherited a traditional moral wisdom 
not yet damaged by the romantic and scientific inspirations which were 
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everywhere shaking the confidence of the modern imagination. In Far 
From the Madding Crowd and The Woodlanders, for example, he 
could magnify not the romantic agonies of those condemned, like the 
Eustacias and the Judes, to live in a world without justice or dignity 
but the modest pieties of the Oaks and the Winterbornes, their decent 
adoration of a Nature that was still a mystery and a miracle, still the 
earnest of a moral consciousness in the universe. Their diabolical an- 
tagonists, the Sergeant Troys and Dr. Fitzpiers, invite in fact not the 
fatuous indulgence of the romantic imagination but the horror and dis- 
gust of the medieval imagination in the presence of Dr. Faust. Even in 
The Return of the Native, the “tragic” apotheosis in death of the re- 
bellious Eustacia Vye is criticized retroactively by the comic apotheosis 
in marriage of Diggory Venn and Thomasin Yeobright! who have, like 
the Oaks and the Winterbornes, come to terms with central headquar- 
ters. As the beneficiary of a pre-nineteenth-century culture whose 
primitive decencies neither Swinburne nor Darwin had entirely con- 
founded, Hardy’s imagination could still be possessed, evidently, by 
what Keats has nostalgically called “our deep eternal theme,” by “the 
fierce dispute, / Betwixt damnation and impassioned clay” that author- 
izes the form and substance of traditional tragedy. 

Hence the lonely and peculiar significance in the literature of 
modern times of The Mayor of Casterbridge. Temporarily freed from 
the disabling humanistic biases of his age, exploiting a level of the mind 
to which his romantic sympathies and naturalistic assumptions could not 
penetrate, Hardy here assumes what the literature of tragedy after 
Shakespeare has not found it easy or possible to assume: the existence 
of a moral order, an ethical substance, a standard of justice and recti- 
tude, in terms of which man’s experience can be rendered as the drama 
of his salvation as well as the drama of his damnation. Reviving a body 
of beliefs about man and fate, nature and society, that were once the 
ordinary possession of the Western imagination, he exploits a wisdom 
that makes possible the achievement of tragedy in the heroical sense 
of a Sophocles or a Shakespeare. 


1 As Hardy was himself to confess in the celebrated footnote on p. 473 of the British 
Wessex edition (1912), he was forced, by editorial pressure and the necessities of serial 
publication, to provide for a happy ending. The allegedly extraneous sixth book of 
The Return of the Native is less inapposite, iowever, than Hardy and some of his critics 
would lead one to believe. His attitude to Eustacia’s romantic revolt, to the extraor- 
dinary and the tragic in human experience, is not after all wholly uncritical. Hence 
the celebration of the ordinary and the comic in human experience which is the do- 
mesticating effect of the sixth book is not altogether foreign to the novel as originally con- 
ceived. The implications of his footnote notwithstanding, in other words, Hardy in 
effect converted editorial necessity into artistic virtue. 
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The traditional basis of The Mayor of Casterbridge as tragedy 
emerges at once in the plainly fabulous or hyperbolical quality of its 
first episode. Discouraged by his failure to get on in the world and 
impatient of ordinary domestic restraints, Michael Henchard, the jour- 
neyman haytrusser, arrives at the fair at Weydon-Priors, steeps himself 
in the alcoholic brews of the furmity-woman, and in a drunken moment 
sells his wife to a sailor for five guineas. Clearly calculated to startle 
the imagination, to appeal to its sense for the grand and the heroic in 
human experience, Henchard’s act of violence bears the same relation 
to the novel as the betrayal of Cordelia and the murder of Laius to Lear 
and Oedipus.? Arousing such forces of retribution as will not be satis- 
fied with less than the total humiliation of the offender and the ultimate 
restoration of the order offended, it will come to represent, like its 
counterpart in Lear and Oedipus, the violation of a moral scheme more 
than human in its implications. 

That such is indeed its significance is underlined by its dramatic 
isolation in the structure of the novel, by the fact that twenty years in- 
tervene between the shocking event that commands the attention of the 
first two chapters and the events of the chapters that follow. For the 
primary effect of this structural peculiarity is to dramatize the causal 
relation between Henchard’s crime and punishment. Recording the re- 
morseless private and public deterioration of the protagonist, the novel 
enacts the indignation of the moral order whose serenity his act of im- 
piety has violently affronted. Forsaken by Farfrae, blasted by the dis- 
closure that Elizabeth-Jane is not his daughter, and deprived of the love 
and loyalty of Lucetta; humiliated by the revelations of the furmity- 
woman and ruined in a trade war with his Scottish antagonist; crushed 
by his public rebuke on the occasion of the Royal Visit, rejected by the 
“daughter” whose affection had consoled him in defeat, and reduced in 
the end to the starkest of deaths, Henchard will be forced, like Oedipus 
and Faust and Lear, to rediscover in suffering and sorrow the actuality 
of the moral power he had so recklessly flouted. 

The actuality of this power is otherwise expressed in the in- 
exorability with which the guilty past asserts, as in Hamlet and 


2D. A. Dike has explored some of the analogies between The Mayor of Casterbridge 
and Oedipus Rex in his “A Modern Oedipus: The Mayor of Casterbridge,” Essays in 
Criticism, II (1952), 169-179. 
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Oedipus, its claim to recognition and atonement. The series of fatal re- 
appearances that challenges and undermines Henchard’s illegitimate 
power —i.e., Lucetta’s, the furmity-woman’s, Newson’s as well, of 
course, as Susan Henchard’s (“Mrs. Henchard was so pale that the boys 
called her “The Ghost’” [pp. 94-95] )* — schematizes the determined re- 
venge of a supernatural authority for which a wrong left uncorrected 
and unpunished is intolerable. This sinister theme is early adumbrated 
in the mayor’s proud refusal to make restitution for the damaged wheat 
he has sold to the community. “But what are you going to do to repay us 
for the past?” an indignant townsman challenges him from the street. 
“If anybody will tell me how to turn grown wheat into wholesome 
wheat,” the arrogant man replies with an irony of which he is, in the 
pride of his office, tragically unconscious, “I'll take it back with pleasure. 
But it can’t be done” (p. 41). Henchard thus defines in allegorical 
terms the conditions of his crime and punishment, his answer pointing 
up not only the irrevocability of that other and profounder crime buried 
in his past but also the uncanny pertinacity with which it will return, as 
the agent of a wounded moral intelligence, to haunt and destroy his life. 

The authenticity of a moral intelligence beyond man’s power to 
control is verified in the heroic imagination of Henchard himself. For it 
is the measure of his grandeur, the measure of his dissociation from 
such mere victims of naturalistic or unconscious force as Tess and Jude 
and Eustacia, that he should acknowledge from the very beginning the 
extra-human and specifically moral agency of the opposition that has 
set itself against him. On the morning after the sale of his wife, for ex- 
ample, he seeks as it were to propitiate the offended powers by present- 
ing himself in the local church and swearing to give up drinking for 
twenty years. He will come to feel, as disaster overwhelms him, “that 
some power [is] working against him” (p. 219), that he has fully de- 
served the opposition of a “sinister intelligence bent on punishing him” 
(p. 144). His recognition of a justice beyond his power to control will 
be solemnized, finally, not only in the great words with which he leaves 
Casterbridge* but also in the heroic self-condemnation of his last will 
and testament (p. 384). 

The universality of Henchard’s experience is guaranteed by its 


8 All page references will be to Harper’s “Modern Classics” edition (1922) which is more 
easily accessible than the definitive Wessex edition. The discrepancies between the 
American and British editions are not such as to affect the position taken in this essay. 

4 “T — Cain — go alone as I deserve — an outcast and a vagabond. But my punishment is 
not greater than I can bear!” (p. 361). 
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reenactment in the story of Lucetta La Sueur. For one thing, she has 
sought, in the wilful and impious fashion of the mayor himself, to dis- 
sociate herself from the past: “my ancestors in Jersey,” she says de- 
fensively, “were as good as anybody in England. . . . I went back and 
lived there after my father’s death. But I don’t value such past mat- 
ters...” (p. 173).5 More to the point, however, in having lived in sin 
with Henchard in Jersey, she too has been guilty of a moral indiscretion 
in the past. Indeed, in rejecting her old lover and electing to marry 
Farfrae, she has refused, once again like her more heroic male counter- 
part, to recognize and make restitution for her crime. “I won't be a slave 
to the past — ,” she cries pathetically, when the demoniacal Henchard 
seeks forcibly to legalize their old association, “I'll love where I choose!” 
(p. 204). At the very moment, however, when her love-letters have been 
burned and she thinks herself free from the consequences of her de- 
linquency, she hears the sounds of the skimmington ride which will 
publish her shame and eventually bring about her death. Her melo- 
dramatic and middle-class reenactment of Henchard’s authentic moral 
drama bears witness, like Gloucester’s prose reenactment of Lear’s 
crime and punishment, to the reality of an order whose indignation, 
once provoked, can neither be appeased nor controlled. 

Henchard’s terrible retrogression obeys, certainly, a law so dis- 
tinct and irrefutable in its logic as to suggest an origin more supernatural 
than natural. Reduced to the humble trade with which he began, dis- 
carding the shabby-genteel suit of cloth and the rusty silk hat which had 
been the emblems of his illegitimate power, taking again to the drink 
he had twenty years before repudiated, leaving Casterbridge exactly 
as he had entered it, revisiting Weydon-Priors, the scene of the original 
crime, and dying at last, broken in body and spirit, on the barren wastes 
of Egdon Heath, Henchard travels with every stage of his decline and 
fall the long road by which he had come, embraces with every step the 
past he had denied, and rediscovers, like Lear, in the conditions of his 
going out the conditions of his setting forth. Having, as Tess and Jude 
have not, exchanged his humanity for worldly power and prestige, he is 
systematically deprived of that for which he had exchanged his human- 


5 Her irreligious disrespect for the past is more indirectly suggested in her frivolous 
description of its trophies in the local museum: “there are crowds of interesting things,” 
she tells Elizabeth without conviction, “skeletons, teeth, old pots and pans, ancient 
boots and shoes, birds’ eggs — all charmingly instructive” (p. 178). Her careless im- 
piety has in fact been underscored by the piety in death of her rival and foil, for Susan 
Henchard’s dust has been said to mingle “with the dust of women who lay ornamented 
with glass hair-pins and amber necklaces, and men who held in their mouths coins of 
Hadrian, Posthumus, and the Constantines” (p. 153). 
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ity. Guilty, in a sense that Tess and Jude are not, of pride offensive to the 
gods, his suffering and death acquire a value to which theirs cannot 
quite lay claim. The fate that presides over Henchard’s destruction as the 
witness of a moral intention in the universe is hardly interchangeable, 
indeed, with the vulgar and even brutish fate that presides, either as 
crass casualty or as unwitting opposition, over the destruction of the 
Tesses and the Judes and the Eustacias.® 

In its mysterious remoteness and refinement, fate in The Mayor 
of Casterbridge has much in common with Hegel’s sublime and in- 
destructible “ethical substance.” The conflict upon which the novel is 
founded does not suggest, after all, the grotesquely unequal contest 
between good and evil in which a malevolent “superhumanity” tri- 
umphs, as in Tess and Jude and to a certain extent in The Return of the 
Native, over an innocent and helpless hunranity. It suggests, rather, the 
more equal, the more ambiguous, conflict that occurs when, to the dis- 
comfiture of a supernatural wisdom within whose bounds all merely 
natural oppositions are absorbed and reconciled, one great good is 
asserted at the expense of another. In this context, the conditions of 
Henchard’s heroic grandeur — his pride, his passion, his ambition — are 
exactly the conditions of his downfall and destruction. They invite the 
correction of that absolute wisdom for which the more modest human- 
ity of Elizabeth-Jane and Donald Farfrae is equally sympathetic. 

Thus while Henchard stands for the grandeur of the human pas- 
sions, for the heroism of spirit that prefers the dangerous satisfactions 
of the superhuman to the mild comforts of the merely human, Farfrae 
and Elizabeth stand for the claims of reason and thought, for the spirit 
of moderation that is prepared to come to terms with merely human 


6 The critical consensus would have it that fate for Hardy was always synonymous either 
with a perverse and even wilful Chance or with an exclusively social or natural Ne- 
cessity. His weakness as a tragedian, Arthur Mizener believes, inheres in his natural- 
istic assumption “that there can be only one kind of reality . . .” (“Jude the Obscure 
as a Tragedy,” Southern Review, VI [1940], 202). Presupposing that “the nature of 
inanimate things is unconscious and undesigning,”’ Hardy sees events, writes Jacques 
Barzun, as “chance collidings of willful and indifferent forces among themselves . . .” 
(“Truth and Poetry in Thomas Hardy,” Southern Review, VI [1940], 184). Generaliza- 
tions appropriate for Tess and Jude, however, meet in the case of The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge with unexpectedly stiff resistance. Assuming as it does more than “one kind of 
reality,” its events suggesting not so much “chance collidings of willful and indifferent 
forces” as a logic or pattern beyond man’s power to control and even to understand, 
The Mayor of Casterbridge can fairly be called a lusus naturae. It may be objected that 
the novel is unique only insofar as the hero’s character creates the events leading to his 
downfall. In the last analysis, however, these events follow a logic, a pattern, in which 
the hero as character may participate but for which he himself is not finally responsible. 
The logic or the pattern acquires a reality of its own independent of the hero’s particular 
contribution. As in much Shakespearean tragedy, in other words, character itself becomes 
a part or instrument of that general fate which presides, on behalf of a supernature, 
over the course of human affairs. 
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possibilities. Elizabeth-Jane’s Cordelia is said to feel “none of those ups 
and downs of spirit which beset so many people without cause; . . . 
never a gloom in [her] soul but she well knew how it came there . . .” 
(p. 100). Her would-be father, on the other hand, his morale destroyed 
by his crime, is victimized by mysterious and rebellious depressions 
which he can neither understand nor control. With her “field-mouse 
fear of the coulter of destiny,” Elizabeth declines to adorn herself in 
the pomp and pride of fine clothing: “I won't be too gay on any ac- 
count. It would be tempting Providence to hurl mother and me down 
... (p. 101). With his leonine pride and contempt of Fortune, on the 
other hand, Henchard makes love to his own destruction, affecting in 
his first appearance as chief magistrate “an old-fashioned evening suit, 
an expanse of frilled shirt . . . ; jewelled studs, and a heavy gold chain” 
(p. 37). 

Again, if Henchard suggests the passionate extremities of King 
Oedipus, Farfrae suggests the less spectacular appeal to reason and 
compromise for which Creon stands. “In my business, ‘tis true that 
strength and bustle build up a firm,” says the mayor, unconsciously al- 
legorizing the terms of their opposition as well as the basis of his own 
failure: “But judgment and knowledge are what keep it established. 
Unluckily, I am bad at science, Farfrae; bad at figures — a rule o’ thumb 
sort of man. You are just the reverse . . .” (p. 55).” The conflict between 
the passion of the one and the reason of the other is thus dramatized as 
a conflict between the rugged individualist and the organization man, 
between primitive and modern ways of doing business. In his victory 
over Henchard’s gallant but corrupt and self-defeating Mark Antony, 
Farfrae in fact recalls, as much in his narrowness as in his shrewdness, 
the not altogether attractive figure of Octavius Caesar. He brings to the 
firm an order and regularity of which the owner is rendered, by the 
very largeness of his nature, mentally incapable: “the old crude vivd 
voce system of Henchard, in which everything depended upon his mem- 
ory, and bargains were made by the tongue alone, was swept away. 
Letters and ledgers took the place of ‘I'll do't,’ and ‘you shall hae’t’. . .” 
(p. 103). Later, identifying himself with the new mechanization, Far- 
frae will be responsible for introducing a modern sowing machine while 
Henchard, identifying himself with custom and tradition, will remain 


7In his symbolic acknowledgment of his brotherhood with the Scotchman — “Your 

forehead, Farfrae, is something like my poor brother’s — now dead and gone... .” 

: (p. 54) — Henchard appears to recognize, albeit momentarily, the interdependency 
een reason and passion which his behavior consistently and tragically refutes. 
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true to “the venerable seed-lip [which] was still used for sowing as in 
the days of the Heptarchy” (p. 191). Indeed, for all the irregularity of his 
behavior, the mayor is moved by profound emotions to which, in his 
rudimentary piety, he cannot or will not be unfaithful. As the Fortin- 
bras, as the Octavius Caesar, of the drama, on the other hand, Farfrae 
is ready, not long after Lucetta’s death, to dishonor the emotion to 
which he once had thrilled. “There are men,” Hardy remarks, and he 
must have had Henchard in mind, “whose hearts insist upon a dogged 
fidelity to some image or cause . . . long after their judgment has pro- 
nounced it no rarity . . . and without them the band of the worthy is 
incomplete. But Farfrae was not of those. ... He could not but perceive 
that by the death of Lucetta he had exchanged a looming misery for a 
simple sorrow” (p. 348). 

The novel does not commemorate, then, as Tess and Jude com- 
memorate, the total degradation of the good and the true. Henchard’s 
defeat and Farfrae’s accession to power simply reassert, however pain- 
fully, the necessary balance between two great values with equal claims 
to recognition and fulfilment: the grandeur that would transcend the 
limits of the human condition and the moderation that is satisfied to 


live within these limits. The fate that controls the world of The Mayor 
of Casterbridge resembles, to this extent, not the brutal and insentient 
force that presides over Tess and Jude but the ideal justice and wisdom 
that Hegel found presiding over the tragic drama of Sophocles and 
Shakespeare. 


II 


In the end, of course, Henchard carries within him, in the per- 
verse instinct for betraying his own best interests, the seeds of his own 
downfall and disaster. The Mayor of Casterbridge is not, however, any 
more than Lear and Oedipus, a study in the impulse to self-destruction. 
Presupposing a concept of man as traditional as its concept of fate, the 
novel defines the disharmonies of Henchard’s mind and imagination 
within an ethical and religious rather than a psychiatric or scientific 
frame of reference. 

Founding itself upon an ancient psychology, The Mayor of Cas- 
terbridge celebrates, first of all, the subordination of the passions that 
link man with nature to the reason that unites him with God. It is Hen- 
chard’s tragedy that, like Lear and Othello, he reverses and destroys this 
order. For when he sells his wife to a sailor for five guineas in violation 
of the profoundest moral tact, it is at a moment when, under the spell 
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of the furmity-woman, he has allowed the passions to distort and deform 
the reason. Indeed, the surrender to passion responsible for the original 
crime will, in spite of his heroic resolution to give up drinking for 
twenty years, repeat itself in those sudden angers and indignations that 
alienate Farfrae, Elizabeth, and Lucetta, among others, and eventually 
deprive him of the ordinary consolations of love and friendship. The 
precarious balance between reason and passion will be reestablished 
only at the very end when, thoroughly scourged and chastised, all pas- 
sion spent, Henchard is displaced by the Farfraes and Elizabeths in 
whose persons the claims of reason are piously acknowledged.® 

The novel rests, however, not only on the hierarchic psychology 
that enjoins the subordination of passion to reason but also on the hier- 
archic cosmology that enjoins the subordination of the human to the 
superhuman. Henchard’s tragedy is that he has, in repudiating his soli- 
darity with the human community, subverted the order that has placed 
man in the middleground between God and nature. Hence his explicit 
identification with Dr. Faustus, the archetypal representative of human 
rebellion: Henchard could be described, Hardy writes, “as Faust has 
been described — as a vehement gloomy being who had quitted the 
ways of vulgar men without light to guide him on a better way” (p. 
131). Indeed, in selling his wife to a sailor who will later return to claim 
his due, in joining with Farfrae to make his damaged wheat whole 
again (that is, to manipulate and defraud nature®), in approaching the 
conjuror Fall for illegitimate insights into the future course of the 
weather, Henchard is discovered in the attitude and situation made 
legendary in the story of the diabolical doctor. 

Hence the traditional pattern of his decline and fall. In contriving 
to be more than human, Henchard inevitably becomes a great deal less 
than human. Arrogating powers and prerogatives that rightly belong to 
the gods, he forfeits, like Faust and Lear and Othello before him, his 
own humanity. This retrogression is first of all apparent in his brutal 
loneliness, in his increasing alienation from the human community. It 
is also apparent, however, though more indirectly, in the elemental or 
natural imagery with which he is persistently associated. Troubled by 
the presence of Elizabeth-Jane, he moves “like a great tree in a wind” 


8 Thus in the last pages of the novel, Elizabeth is celebrated in having, unlike Henchard, 
discovered the secret “of making limited opportunities endurable,” in having cultivated 
“those minute forms of satisfaction that offer themselves to everybody not in positive 
pain” (p. 385). 

9 “To fetch it [the damaged wheat] back entirely is impossible,” Farfrae tells him; 
“Nature won’t stand so much as that, but heere you go a great way towards it” (p. 53). 
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(p. 141). After the cruel discovery that she is not after all his daughter, 
he greets her in a manner described as “dry and thunderous” (p.192). 
His habit, after his estrangement from Farfrae, is to look “stormfully 
past him” (p. 132) and in their grim trial of strength in the loft, they 
rock and writhe “like trees in a gale” (p. 314). 

At the very last, of course, the mayor is restored to the human 
community from which he has wilfully separated himself. In marching 
Abel Whittle off to work without his breeches and exposing him to 
public humiliation, Henchard had committed once more, at the level 
of the comic and pathetic, the startling crime at Weydon-Priors. Once 
again he had dishonored, as Cain to the Abel of his servant and facto- 
tum, the sacred bond that unites man with even the lowliest of his 
kind. For when the antiheroic terms of Abel’s creation are granted, his 
nature is ironically revealed as essentially continuous with the mayor's: 
he is, in all but the pomp and pride of office, Michael Henchard’s own 
brother. “There is sommit wrong in my make, your worshipful!” the 
poor man confesses in terms that describe his master as well as himself, 
“especially in the inside . . .” (pp. 111-112). Indeed, Abel reacts to his 
public humiliation with a gloomy and morbid sensitivity that recalls 
Henchard himself in the days of his decline and fall: “Yes — I'll go to 
Blackmoor Vale half naked as I be, since he do command; but I shall 
kill myself afterwards; I can’t outlive the disgrace; for the women-folk 
will be looking out of their winders at my mortification all the way 
along, and laughing me to scorn as a man ‘ithout breeches! You know 
how I feel such things, Maister Farfrae, and how forlorn thoughts get 
hold upon me. Yes —I shall do myself harm —I fee] it coming on!” 
(p. 113). Hence the significance of the novel’s final episodes in which 
Henchard dies abandoned by all but his simple and stubbornly-loyal 
workman. He has rediscovered in the figure of a hapless and dim-witted 
laborer, as Lear has rediscovered in a fool and a madman, that brother- 
hood with all men to which he had in the pride of his nature and his 
office been unfaithful. The novel invokes, in short, as The Return of the 
Native and Jude the Obscure with their humanistic orientation do not, 
the traditional notion that man has been confined not unjustly to a fixed 
place in the hierarchy of being and is inspired to go his wilful way only 
at the risk of the direst penalties. 


Ill 


As the particular terms of Henchard’s deterioration may already 
have suggested, the novel’s concept of nature is in many respects as 
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traditional as its concept of man and fate. Certainly, there is no equiv- 
alent in The Mayor of Casterbridge for the grotesque image of an Egdon 
Heath that dwarfs and ultimately overwhelms a helpless humankind. 
Where nature does enter the novel, it enters as a force obedient and 
instrumental to a moral order whose rights and claims take priority 
over man’s. Like Oedipus in murdering his father and like Lear in 
denying his daughter, Henchard affronts, in casting off wife and child, 
a nature that antedates both Wordsworth and Darwin. 

The barbarous violence of his deed and the Babylonian char- 
acter of the fair that is appropriately its setting are opposed, for ex- 
ample, to a piety in nature that is a reflex of a piety in the universe: 
The difference between the peacefulness of inferior nature and the wilful hostilities 
of mankind was very apparent at this place. In contrast with the harshness of the 
act just ended within the tent was the sight of several horses crossing their necks 
and rubbing each other lovingly as they waited in patience to be harnessed for the 
homeward journey. Outside the fair, in the valleys and woods, all was quiet. The 
sun had recently set, and the west heaven was hung with rosy cloud ... (p. 13).1° 
The specifically moral agency of this nature becomes most obvious, 
however, in the catastrophic weather that eventually insures the defeat 
and humiliation of the hero. For if the rains and tempests that control 
the world of The Mayor of Casterbridge do not perform in the violent 
and dramatic terms of the storm in Lear, they bear in the end the same 
significance. They reflect, as the symptom of a demoralization in nature, 
the demoralization of the order that Henchard’s unnatural act has, 
much in the manner of Lear’s, produced. Insofar, too, as they confound 
his designs at the same time that they cooperate with Farfrae’s, they 
reveal the extent to which he has lost the power to “sympathize” with, to 
intuit, its mysteries. Finally and more especially, they enforce, as the 
agents of the superhuman, the powerful claims which Henchard’s guilty 
humanity has flouted and abrogated. 

The presidency of a rational power in the universe is apparent 
not alone, however, in the anthropomorphism of the novel’s rains and 
tempests.!! It is also apparent in the power of the conjuror Fall to 


10 The sense in which the hero’s crime has violated, and separated him from, a profound 
morality in nature is elsewhere suggested by the floral imagery with which he is identi- 
fied in the days of his prelapsarian innocence: “he looked a far different journeyman 
from the one he had been in his earlier days. Then he had worn clean, suitable clothes, 
light and cheerful in hue; leggings yellow as marigolds, corduroys immaculate as new 
flax, and a neckerchief like a flower-garden” (p. 264). 

11 The irritability of an intelligent and moral power confronted by the mayor’s continu- 
ing perversity — he has virtually driven Elizabeth from his house — is intimated in the 
ominously-repeated “smacking of the rope against the flag-staff” (p. 165). Later, 
when the weather turns to accomplish his ruin, it performs as the agent of a virtually 
conscious design: “the sunlight would flap out like a quickly opened fan, throw the 
pattern of the window upon the floor of the room in a milky, colourless shine, and 
withdraw as suddenly as it had appeared” (p. 218). 
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divine the mysteries of the weather. More than a mere concession to 
local color, more than a symptom of the amateur anthropologist’s in- 
terest in the folklore of his native region, the weird prophet to whom 
Henchard comes for help has a function in the novel not unlike that of 
the oracle in Oedipus. The authenticity of his wisdom, the accuracy of 
his prognostications, argues, as the Delphic oracle argues, the existence 
of an order beyond man’s power to alter or control. Hence it is one as- 
pect of the general armistice towards which the novel moves that the 
hero is restored in the end to that rudimentary natural order whose 
decencies he had flouted and over whose mysteries he had sought to 
prevail. Returned to the primitive world of Abel Whittle where time is 
told by the sun (p. 383), he perishes in a mud hovel scarcely dis- 
tinguishable in its dilapidation from the natural world surrounding it 
and in fact resembling Lear’s humble refuge in the storm. The concept 
of nature upon which The Mayor of Casterbridge is founded antedates, 
then, the permissive nature invoked by nineteenth-century transcen- 
dentalism and the mechanistic nature invented by nineteenth-century 
science. It operates, like man and fate, within a traditional moral frame 
of reference. 


IV 


The traditional basis of the novel is nowhere more distinct than 
in the anachronistic theory of society upon which it is predicated. Iso- 
lated and dissociated from a nineteenth century whose unity has been 
undermined by science, industry, and democracy, Casterbridge sug- 
gests, with its agrarian economy, with its merchant aristocracy and its 
rude population of mechanics, artisans, and laborers, a primitive hier- 
archic society. Thus Henchard resembles less the modern mayor than 
the tribal chieftain and is in fact displaced by Farfrae not in a democratic 
vote but, figuratively if not literally, in a rude trial of strength. His 
status and stature as a tragic hero are not affected, certainly, by his 
membership, at the novel’s most superficial level, in the anti-heroic 

middle-class. He is not after all the mayor of Dorchester, the provincial 
town whose reality is continuous with London and Liverpool and Man- 
chester, but the mayor of Casterbridge, the provincial capital whose 
historical associations are more Roman and Hebraic than English.'* 


12 The novel is literally saturated with allusions to Hebraic and, more notably, as the 
Latin root of “Casterbridge” would suggest, to Roman, life and literature. It is worth 
noting, in this connection, that the Saul-David legend was apparently employed by 
Hardy to frame, and give historical depth to, his “contemporary” narrative (See Julian 
Moynahan’s demonstration in “The Mayor of Casterbridge and the Old Testament’s 
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Hence, although he is greater in will and energy than the Christopher 
Coneys and Solomon Longways, he is at the same time, in his taci- 
turnity, in his fatalism, in his grotesque and often brutal humor, their 
true apotheosis, their “hero” in the epic sense. In his physical resem- 
blance to the town of Casterbridge itself — they are both described in 
terms of squares and rectangles, for example — he becomes the very 
symbol of the place, his leadership acquiring to this extent a super- 
naturalistic rather than a merely naturalistic sanction. 

Hence the virtually religious interdependence of the man and 
the city. Participating, like nature, in a universal moral organization, so- 
ciety is demoralized, as Henchard himself has been demoralized, by the 
outrage for which no atonement has been made. In receiving and re- 
warding a man whose ancient crime has gone unacknowledged and 
uncorrected, Hardy’s city has invited, like the Thebes of Sophocles and 
the Denmark of Shakespeare, the disapprobation of the gods — a plague, 
a profound social and political disturbance — from which it will not be 
released until the guilty party has been publicly identified and punished. 

The pollution of the provincial capital is first of all suggested in 
the imagery of damp and decay that conditions the atmosphere of the 
novel.5 It is even more strongly suggested, however, by the frequent 
allusions to the corrupt and criminal past that evidently underlies — and 
the analogy with Henchard’s own case is unmistakable — the apparently 
innocent appearance of the city. “Casterbridge is a old hoary place o’ 
wickedness . . . ,” one of its gloomier citizens acknowledges. “Tis re- 
corded in history that we rebelled against the King one or two hundred 
years ago, in the time of the Romans, and that lots of us was hanged 
on Gallows Hill, and quartered, and our different jints sent about the 
country like butcher’s meat . . .” (p. 59). To bear out this depressed 
description, the violent history of the Roman amphitheater outside the 
town is developed in lugubrious detail:. 

Apart from the sanguinary nature of the games originally played therein, such inci- 


First Book of Samuel: A Study of Some Literary Relationships,” PMLA, LXXI [1956], 
118-130). Henchard’s analogy with Saul as well as with Oedipus supports the notion 
developed in the following pages that the archetype of the diseased monarch is funda- 
mental to the hero’s conception. 

In the early chapters, for example, the mayor has sold the bakers grown wheat, wheat 
damaged by damp, and debased the bread of an embittered population. Later, when 
the weather turns to defeat his speculations, the air itself feels “as if cress would 
grow in it without other nourishment” (p. 218). Imagined as the “mildewed leaf in the 
sturdy and flourishing Casterbridge plant” (p. 294), Mixen Lane, the haunt of crim- 
inals and the very sign and symptom of the town’s moral dis-ease, is described in 
nearly symbolic terms as stretching out “like a spit into the moist and misty lowland” 
(p. 293). Shortly thereafter, the secret of Lucetta’s past will spread through the town 
“like a miasmatic fog” (p. 308). 
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dents attached to its past as these: that for scores of years the town-gallows had 
stood at one corner; that in 1705 a woman who had murdered her husband was half- 
strangled and then burnt there in the presence of ten thousand spectators. . . . In 
addition to these old tragedies, pugilistic encounters almost to the death had come 
off down to recent dates in that secluded arena... (p. 81)14 

Later in the novel, depressed and embittered by the disclosure 
that he is not Elizabeth’s father, Henchard encounters in a walk by the 
river a half-phantasmagorical scene emblematic not only of his own 
crime and guilt but also of the crime and guilt that attaches to Cas- 
terbridge itself: 

Here were the ruins of a Franciscan priory, and a mill attached to the same, the 
water of which roared down a back-hatch like the voice of desolation. Above the 
cliff, and behind the river, rose a pile of buildings, and in the front of the pile a 
square mass cut into the sky. It was like a pedestal lacking its statue. This missing 
feature . . . was, in truth, the corpse of a man; for the square mass formed the base 
of the gallows, the extensive buildings at the back being the county gaol. In the 
meadow where Henchard now walked the mob were wont to gather whenever an 
execution took place, and there to the tune of the roaring weir they stood and 
watched the spectacle. . (p. 145) 
Later still, an allusion is made to a large square called Bull Stake, 
hidden, significantly, between the Market House and the Church and 
stained, like the amphitheater and the priory, by a history of brutality 
and suffering: “ a stone post rose in the midst, to which the oxen had 
formerly been tied for baiting with dogs to make them tender before 
they were killed in the adjoining shambles. In a corner stood the stocks” 
(pp. 219-220). 

The demoralization of the present by the corruption of the past 
is perhaps most vividly allegorized in the description of Lucetta’s Cas- 
terbridge house and, specifically, in the description of its structural 
peculiarity. The front it offered to the world was “Palladian,” the novel 
records, “and like most architecture erected since the Gothic age was a 
compilation rather than a design. But its reasonableness made it im- 
pressive” (p. 160). Like Henchard and Lucetta herself, however, the 
house has a guilty secret. Its reasonable exterior conceals ugly and gro- 
tesque passions, passions associated here with the Gothic. For one 
thing, the secret exit Elizabeth discovers in the rear, an ancient arch- 
way significantly described as “older even than the house itself,” has 
for its keystone a sinister mask which evokes once again the theme of a 
hidden decay and disease: “Originally the mask had exhibited a comic 


14 “Persons sitting with a book or dozing in the arena,” the novel goes on to report, 
“had, on lifting their eyes, beheld the slopes lined with a gazing legion of Hadrian’s 
soldiery as if watching the gladiatorial combat; and had heard the roar of their ex- 
cited voices...” (p. 82). 
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leer . . . but generations of Casterbridge boys had thrown stones at the 
mask, aiming at its open mouth; and the blows thereon had chipped 
off the lips and jaws as if they had been eaten away by disease.” More 
significantly, the door and the mask conjure up once again the imagery 
of the vile and violent crimes in the past: “The position of the queer old 
door and the odd presence of the leering mask suggested . . . intrigue. 
By the alley it had been possible to come unseen from all sorts of 
quarters in the town — the old play-house, the old bull-stake, the old 
cock-pit, the pool wherein nameless infants had been used to disappear” 
(p. 161). 

Like its maimed and guilt-haunted ruler, then, Casterbridge is 
demoralized and disabled by a grisly past.'!® Infected, like Thebes and 
Denmark, by the strong stench of time and human evil, it suggests 
nothing so much, in fact, as a grim and unhallowed wasteland. For one 
thing, the local peasantry are plainly discovered in a harsher and more 
skeptical light than they were in Under the Greenwood Tree, Far 
From the Madding Crowd, and even The Return of the Native. This 
reinterpretation in part registers a developing realistic bias in Hardy 
already adumbrated in The Trumpet Major and eventually dominant 
in Tess and Jude. More exactly, however, it cooperates with the larger 
purposes of The Mayor of Casterbridge, a brutalized populace bearing 
witness, like the pimps and whores of Measure for Measure and the 
gravediggers of Hamlet, to the moral delinquency of a society that has 
winked at crime and, in a metaphorical sense at least, offended the gods. 

The demoralization of the folk, their disillusioned and even cyn- 
ical way of looking at things, is emphasized in being juxtaposed with 
the romantic idealism of Donald Farfrae, the Fortinbras-like visitor from 
the brisker and more bracing climate of the Scottish world to the north. 
Celebrating in a sentimental song the loveliness of his homeland, he 
evokes in Casterbridge’s hollow men a response at once comic and 
disenchanted. “Danged,” says one, “if our country down here is worth 
singing about like that! When you take away from among us the fools 
and the rogues, and the lammigers, and the wanton hussies, and the 
slatterns, and such like, there’s cust few left to ornament a song with 
in Casterbridge, or the country round” (p. 59). “We be bruckle folk 


15 This is not to suggest that as a “cause” of the city’s demoralization, the criminality of 
its past history operates on the same level with the criminality of its chief magistrate. 
It enters the novel only at the level of reference and allusion and not at the level of 
the action and to this extent serves no more than a symbolic function. The city’s grue- 
some history acts, in short, less as a direct cause of its discomposure than as an anal- 
ogy with the history of Michael Henchard. Indeed, insofar as he is haunted by the 
same history of crime and passion as Casterbridge itself, the virtually religious basis 
of his rulership — the interdependence of the man and the city — is once again verified. 
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here,” adds Christopher Coney, defining at once the sterility of the land- 
scape and the brutalization of its inhabitants, “the best o’ us hardly 
honest sometimes, what with hard winters, and so many mouths to fill, 
and God a’mighty sending his little taties so terrible small to fill °em 
with. We don’t think about flowers and fair faces, not we — except in 
the shape o’ cauliflowers and pigs’ chaps” (p. 60).1® 

The local demoralization is perhaps rendered most dramatically 
in the sinister community of Mixen Lane. Without precedent in the 
novels that antedate The Mayor of Casterbridge, these polluted precincts 
harbor a peasantry no longer redeemed, as even Christopher Coney and 
Solomon Longway are redeemed, by their whimsicality and humor: 
“Vice ran freely in and out certain of the doors of the neighbourhood; 
recklessness dwelt under the roof with the crooked chimney; shame in 
some bow-windows; theft (in times of privation) in the thatched and 
mud-walled houses by the sallows. Even slaughter had not been al- 
together unknown here. In a block of cottages up an alley there might 
have been erected an altar to disease in years gone by” (pp. 293-294). 
Far from celebrating its charm and picturesqueness, the novel con- 
templates the delinquent proletariat of Casterbridge with something 
resembling aristocratic irony and disdain. The inn called Peter's Finger 
is described as “the church of Mixen Lane” (p. 295). Satirically defined 
as “a virtuous woman who years ago had been unjustly sent to gaol as 
an accessory to something or other after the fact,” the landlady has 
“worn a martyr’s countenance ever since, except at times of meeting the 
constable who apprehended her, when she winked her eye” (p. 296). 
Her customers are described, meanwhile, with a nearly bitter irony, as 
“ex-poachers and ex-gamekeepers whom squires had persecuted with- 
out a cause...” (p. 296). The monstrous rites of the skimmington ride 
will in fact expose on the level of action this deterioration of the folk. 
Having terrorized a helpless woman, they will slink “like the crew of 
Comus” back to the miasmal suburbs from which they have momentar- 
ily emerged; questioned by the constables, they will answer with a 
sinister and dishonorable evasiveness (p. 324). 

In the end, of course, the denizens of Mixen Lane are no more 
condemned for their moral dereliction than are Shakespeare’s pimps 
and gravediggers. They are less the causes of the moral and social dis- 


16 Indeed, for all his whimsy Christopher will later be guilty of a moral dereliction not 
significantly different from Henchard’s. Acting from an ineluctable moral premise 
(“Why should death rob life o’ fourpence?”’) and in violation of the profoundest moral 
tact (“And when you’ve used ’em, and my eyes don’t open no more, bury the pennies, 
good souls, and don’t ye go spending ’em.. .”), he will rifle the grave of Susan Hen- 
chard for the four ounce pennies that serve as weights for her eyes (p. 137). 
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order than its victims. They express the bitterness and despair of a so- 
ciety whose magistrates, in having offended against justice, have for- 
feited their clear moral authority to rule. For the demoralization of the 
city is apparent not alone in the brutalization of the lower orders. It is 
also apparent in the brutalization of those proud merchant princes who, 
in having welcomed and celebrated a man offensive to the gods, in hav- 
ing become infected by the mayor’s pride and arrogance, have sub- 
mitted their humanity to base and ugly distortions.17 

It is therefore one aspect of the city’s ordeal that its safety and 
stability are threatened throughout by serious internal conflicts. As in 
Hamlet and Lear, the disturbance of the moral order expresses itself 
in the disturbance of the social order. The discontinuity between the 
moral order that Henchard has insulted and the social order that has 
received and rewarded him is made evident almost at once. Twenty 
years after the original crime, Susan enters the provincial capital ex- 
pecting with good reason to find the culprit occupying the stocks: she 
finds him instead presiding arrogantly over a civic banquet as the wealth- 
iest and most powerful man in the community. Hence, while the mayor 
and the members of the local oligarchy hold court in the King’s Arms 
for all the world like depraved Roman emperors, a surly populace, 
alienated by the corruption of its bread, gathers in the outer darkness of 
the street on the point of revolt. “As we plainer fellows bain’t invited,” 
one citizen remarks in unconscious criticism of the insolence of high 
office, “they leave the winder-shutters open that we may get jist a sense 
ot out here” (p. 36). “They can blare their trumpets and thump their 
drums, and have their roaring dinners,” a local Madame Lafarge has 
declared in terms that point up the Roman character of the revels, “but 
we must needs be put-to for want of a wholesome crust” (p. 33). 

The corruption of those in power will eventually be exposed, of 
course, with the re-appearance and trial of the furmity-woman, the 


17 At the banquet held in the mayor’s honor, for example, they are described in terms 
that suggest a fallen, a bestialized, humanity: “the younger guests were talking and 
eating with animation; their elders were searching for tit-bits, and sniffing and grunt- 
ing over their plates like sows nuzzling for acorns” (p. 38). Later unmanned, like 
Henchard himself twenty years earlier, by drink, they undergo Circean transformations: 
“square-built men showed a tendency to become hunchbacks; men with a dignified 
presence lost it in a curious obliquity of figure, in which their features grew disarranged 
and one-sided; whilst the heads of a few who had dined with extreme thoroughness 
were somehow sinking into their shoulders, the corners of their mouth and eyes being 
bent upwards by the subsidence” (p. 44). At the scene of the market, finally, these 
Bulges, Brownlets, Kitsons and Yoppers, whose gross and cacophonous names define 
the rudimentariness of their spiritual condition (p. 176), are described in terms of an 
elemental imagery that suggests, as in Henchard’s case, a less than complete humanity: 
they are described as “men of extensive stomachs, sloping like mountain sides; men 
whose heads in walking swayed as the trees in November gales” (pp. 174-175). 
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agent of the mayor’s original moral subversion. Charged with commit- 
ting an outrage on the church wall, charged in effect with an irreligious 
act not different from that for which Henchard, her judge, has gone 
unpunished, she publicizes the crime he has concealed for twenty years 
and exposes therewith the discrepancy between the social order of 
which he is the head and the moral order to which he has done violence. 
She not only represents, then, the past’s determined and inexorable re- 
assertion of its rights and bears witness, in her own moral delinquency, 
to the brutalization of the lower classes already discoverable in Chris- 
topher Coney and the maimed citizens of Mixen Lane. She also ex- 
presses their revulsion against the social and political order whose man- 
date to rule and administer justice has, by the fact of its own moral 
disability, been rendered fraudulent. “It proves,” says she, delivering 
the moral of the occasion, “that he’s no better than I, and has no right to 
sit there in judgment upon me” (p. 232). The moral inadequacy of 
Henchard’s society is in fact underlined by Hardy’s farcical treatment 
of the whole episode. For if, in his tragic embarrassment, the mayor 
recalls the figure of Duke Angelo, the arresting constable Stubberd re- 
calls, and indeed fulfills the same function as, Shakespeare’s clownish 
constable Elbow. Regarding the furmity-woman “with a suppressed 
gaze of victorious rectitude” (pp. 230-231), Stubberd reflects, in his 
physical decrepitude, in his ignorance and absurd self-righteousness, 
the moral impotence of the society whose law he has been hired to 
enforce. 

The disharmony and confusion to which Henchard’s original 
act of impiety has exposed the city becomes climacteric, finally, in the 
nearly-savage violence of the skimmington ride. For the hidden impost- 
hume that silently undermines the moral stability of the town has not, 
in spite of Henchard’s public degradation, been fully removed. In re- 
fusing like the mayor to acknowledge the crime in her past, in marrying 
the man who has supplanted him as the town’s chief merchant and 
magistrate, Lucetta has in effect perpetuated the ancient wrong.'® 
Furthermore, in publicly repudiating the sadly-deteriorated Henchard 
on the occasion of the Royal Visit, Farfrae as well as Lucetta becomes 
guilty of the same pride, of the same offense against human solidarity, 
of which the fallen mayor himself had been found guilty. 

In this light, the skimmington ride expresses the demoralization 


18 The Royal Visit over which she and her husband preside suggests in fact the same 
barbaric pride and arrogance as the civic banquet over which the guilty Henchard 
had presided earlier in the novel: Lucetta is defined as Farfrae’s Calphurnia (p. 307) 
and the official carriages are described as rattling “heavily as Pharaoh’s chariots down 
Corn Street” (p. 308). 
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and confusion of a social order that has continued wilfully to dissociate 
itself from the moral order. If, as Farfrae not altogether wrongly sus- 
pects, the organizers of the barbaric rite have been inspired by “the 
tempting prospect of putting to the blush people who stand at the head 
of affairs” (p. 346), it is because their claims to rulership have been 
fraudulent and dishonest. Indeed, the moral incompetence of the society 
over which Farfrae and Lucetta prevail is dramatized, as in the episode 
of the furmity-woman’s trial, by the comedy of its cowardly constab- 
ulary. Described as shrivelled men — “yet more shrivelled than usual, 
having some not ungrounded fears that they might be roughly handled 
if seen” (p. 323) — Stubberd and his crew conceal in a water-pipe the 
staves that are the instruments of their office and take refuge up an 
alley until the skimmington ride is over. 

At the very last, of course, the agonies of this divided and de- 
moralized society are permitted to subside. With the total eclipse of 
Henchard and Lucetta and the marriage of Farfrae and Elizabeth-Jane, 
the social order is brought once again into harmony with the moral 
order. In marrying Lucetta with her pride and her guilt and her fine 
clothing, Farfrae had compromised his right to rule, had aroused, like 
Henchard in his day, the animosity of his citizen-subjects.'* However, 
in uniting himself with Elizabeth-Jane who has declined, unlike Lu- 
cetta, to antagonize the superintending powers, Farfrae restores himself 
. to the good graces of the folk and brings to an end the civil division that 
had registered the resentment of an affronted moral order.?° Hence, in 
the novel's final passages, the restoration of the society whose authority 
Henchard and Lucetta had jeopardized, the reconciliation of the classes 
whose mutual hostility had threatened its total collapse, can be cele- 
brated in the mild dominion of an Elizabeth-Jane who perceives “no 
great personal difference between being respected in the nether parts 
of Casterbridge and glorified at the uppermost end of the social world” 
(p. 385). 

In the context of this novel, then, the social order acquires a 
virtually religious sanction of which it is almost wholly deprived in the 
naturalistic contexts of Tess and Jude. Michael Henchard is not, like 
the protagonists of the later novels, crucified by a brutal and depraved 


19 “How folk do worship fine clothes!” one good citizen had bitterly remarked at the 
time of Farfrae’s marriage to Lucetta. “I do like to see the trimming pulled off such 
Christmas candles,” another had ominously declared. Indeed, their preference for 
Elizabeth was made explicit on this same occasion: “now there’s a better-looking 
woman than she that nobody notices at all . . .” (p. 308). 


20 “As a neat patching up of things I see much good in it,” says Christopher Coney, giving 
the assent of the folk to the new dispensation (p. 356). 
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society. Disabled, on the contrary by his crime and guilt, society 
emerges not as the victimizer but as the victim. Its corruption and de- 
moralization register, as in Oedipus and Hamlet, the corruption and 
demoralization of its chief magistrate. They register the disapprobation 
of a universal order whose morality the defection of the hero has pro- 
foundly disturbed. Like fate and nature, society here operates within a 
traditional moral frame. The sociology of the novel is as archaic as its 
psychology and cosmology. 


Vv 


To argue that The Mayor of Casterbridge observes the tradi- 
tional norms of tragedy is not of course to argue that it has no realistic 
basis whatsoever. It would hardly be a novel if it did not admit some- 
thing of the life of its particular time and place. The presence of the 
conjuror Fall and the incident of the skimmington ride bear witness to 
the amateur anthropologist’s authentic interest in the folkways of a 
dying culture. Indeed, Hardy was himself to acknowledge in his preface 
(p. v) that the story was specifically inspired by three events in the real 
history of the Dorchester locality: the sale of a wife, the uncertain 
harvests which preceded the repeal of the Corn Laws, and the visit of a 
member of the royal house. To describe the dominating motive of the 
novel as therefore realistic, however, would be not only to underesti- 
mate, but also to leave largely unexplained, the great vitality that it 
ultimately generates. It would be to ignore the fact that its realistic 
data are in the end assimilated and controlled by the tragic form, and 
that it is this form and not the content, not its fidelity to the data of 
social history, that finally accounts for its perennial power. Wife-sale 
may well have been a virtual commonplace in the rural England of the 
nineteenth century,”! and such magicians as the conjuror Fall may still 
have frequented the countryside of Wessex. But their appearance in 
The Mayor of Casterbridge as the matériel of two of its most crucial 
episodes is adequately explained less by their reference to aspects of 
contemporary reality than by their reference to the novel's artistic ne- 
cessities, by their adaptation as stations in the tragic martyrdom of 
Michael Henchard. Again, Hardy may well have been concerned, as a 
social historian, with the new mechanization, with the decay of the 
primitive agriculture that had been practised since the days of the 
Heptarchy. Quite clearly, however, this conflict between the old method 


21 Miss Ruth Firor has suggested so much (Folkways in Thomas Hardy [Philadelphia, 
1931], p. 237) as indeed has Hardy himself at the beginning of ch. iv. 
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and the new is exploited not for the sake of history but for the sake of 
the novel: it defines and develops the tragic conflict between Henchard 
and Farfrae, between the old god and the new. The novel is not dam- 
aged as tragedy, in other words, as Tess and Jude were to be damaged, 
by a preoccupation with social history or social issues.?* Cut off from 
contemporary experience as the later novels are not, The Mayor of Cas- 
terbridge repudiates prose fiction’s characteristic willingness to admit, 
more undiscriminatingly than is possible for epic and tragedy, the un- 
blessed life of time and history.?* This is so much the case that, as has 
already been pointed out, the atmosphere of the novel is more Roman 
and Hebraic than English: it evokes not so much the world of London, 
Liverpool, and Manchester as the world of Thebes, Padan-Aram, and 
ancient Rome. 

To argue, finally, that The Mayor of Casterbridge satisfies the 
traditional norms of tragedy is not to argue that the celebrant of nine- 
teenth-century romantic and scientific doctrines is altogether sup- 
pressed. If the novel assumes, in its concepts of man and fate, nature 
and society, a traditional frame of reference tolerant of tragedy, there 
are inevitably occasions when the Swinburnian and Darwinian Hardy 
reasserts himself with results that make for a reduction of the tragic 
temperature. After he has identified an order in nature as the delicate 
reflex of a moral order in the universe, he must pay his respects to the 
contemporary scientific doctrine that has taken nature out of its tradi 
tional frame: “in presence of this scene after the other, there was a 
natural instinct to abjure man as the blot on an otherwise kindly uni- 
verse; till it was remembered that . . . mankind might some night be 
innocently sleeping when these quiet objects were raging aloud” (p. 
13; see above, p. 161). And having decided that the ugly weathers of the 
novel expressed the reaction of a just and morally-intelligent fate, he 
must temporarily reassert his humanistic allegiances and openly com- 
miserate with a cruelly-persecuted humanity: the impulse of the peas- 
antry, he remarks, “was well-nigh to prostrate themselves in lamenta- 
tion before untimely rains and tempests, which came as the Alastor 


22 Jacques Barzun has pointed out that “no reform of the divorce laws or the entrance 
requirements of Oxford would by itself alter the chances of Tess’ and Jude’s coming 
to happier ends” (“Truth and Poetry in Thomas Hardy,” p. 188). This is another 
way of saying, however, that these issues have an interest in and for themselves that 
the conflict between the old and the new agriculture cannot claim. Certainly, these 
questions do dominate Tess and Jude as the agricultural question does not dominate 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. 

23 Which is to question Arthur Mizener’s assertion that Hardy “never freed himself 
wholly from the naturalistic assumption that narrative must be significant historically 
rather than fabulously” (“Jude the Obscure as a Tragedy,” p. 196). 
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of those households whose crime it was to be poor” (pp. 211-212) .?4 

Not even the traditional symbolism of Mixen Lane as the cancer 
that undermines the sanity and health of the Casterbridgean city-state is 
proof against an author tempted momentarily to humanistic apologetics: 
“yet amid so much that was bad needy respectability also found a home. 
Under some of the roofs abode pure and virtuous souls whose presence 
there was due to the iron hand of necessity, and to that alone” (p. 295). 
Most glaringly of all, perhaps, the balance between the heroic passion of 
Henchard, on the one hand, and the modesty of Farfrae and Elizabeth, 
on the other, is at times upset by the author’s insurgent romantic sym- 
pathies. Rebelling against the traditional frame he has himself set up, 
rebelling against the moral dispensation that Henchard himself has 
been great enough to accept as right and just, Hardy will bitterly revile 
the mediocrities who have supplanted his doomed and suffering pro- 
tagonist. Elizabeth’s “craving for correctness” he denounces as “almost 
vicious (p. 248); Farfrae he mocks as celebrating the “dear native coun- 
try that he loved so well as never to have revisited it” (p. 373). 

The outrage and indignation of the nineteenth-century humanist 
in the presence of a suffering mankind, common enough in Tess and 
Jude and indeed the primary condition of their creation, are not, how- 
ever, the predominating motives of The Mayor of Casterbridge. These 
emotions may flare momentarily at the surface of the novel; but they do 
not penetrate to or issue from its vital center. They appear after all only 
at the superficial level of authorial commentary and are contradicted 
and ultimately overwhelmed by the novel’s fundamental assumptions, 
by the traditional moral or religious values rendered at the crucial level 
of character and action, form and structure. Hence the novel’s emer- 
gence as one of the truly remarkable anachronisms in the history of 
English literature. Rejecting the disabling doctrine of the nineteenth 
century and exploiting the enabling doctrine of a time still capable of 
vibrating to the vision of a just and ordered universe, The Mayor of 
Casterbridge approximates, as perhaps no novel before or since has 
approximated, the experience of tragedy in its olden, in its Sophoclean 
or Shakespearean, sense. 


University of California, Berkeley 


24 Indeed, Henchard’s heroic recognition of the moral authority of the power that has 
humbled his pride, a recognition irrefutably validated in the narrative structure of 
the novel, is at one point repudiated as bearing witness to his fetichism: ‘“Henchard, 
like all his kind, was superstitious, and he could not help thinking that the concatena- 
tion of events this evening had produced was the scheme of some sinister intelligence 
bent on punishing him. Yet they had developed naturally” (p. 144). 
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LIBERAL UNIONISM: THE REVOLT OF THE WHIGCS 


NE STRIKING CHARACTERISTIC Of modern British history has been 
(axe class alignment of political parties. The progress to this state 


was marked by many familiar guideposts. Among them was the 
legislation of political reform (1832, 1867, 1884) which achieved virtual 
manhood suffrage for Victorian Britain; the introduction of certain 
safeguards, such as the secret ballot, which made democracy practical 
and operative; and the organization of formal political parties, begin- 
ning with the National Liberal Federation (1878), which directed and 
informed public opinion. Outside the legislature and the political party, 
the growth of newspaper and periodical literature nourished a variety 
of attitudes, while in many British homes the luxury of leisure was first 
enjoyed. 

In the late 1880’s and early 18g0’s working-class and Socialist 
movements gained strength, culminating in 1900 in the organization 
of the Labour Representation Committee (L.R.C.), the progenitor of 
the present Labour Party. Even before the Labour Party replaced the 
Liberal Party as a major political force, British politics had assumed a 
noticeable class basis. Allowing for local and temporal variation, in the 
decade before 1914 the Liberal Party and L.R.C. candidates received 
most of their support from the working classes and substantial portions 
of the urban middle classes, while the Conservatives represented 
wealth, position, and the privileged order.! 


1 The widely asserted view, that the Conservatives enjoyed a large working-class sup- 
port, needs examination (cf. E. J. Feuchtwanger, “The Conservative Party Under the 
Impact of the Second Reform Act,” VS, II [1958-59], 289-304). Part of the difficulty 
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Between the realization of democracy, largely completed by 
1885, and the organization of the L.R.C., a frankly working-class party, 
lies a span of years in which the forces of British conservatism grouped 
for last-ditch resistance against social and economic reform. The re- 
sistance took many forms: the organization of employers’ associations 
to combat trade-unionism; repressions of public demonstrations by the 
police; and a growing severity toward organized labor in the courts. 
That there was a similar force at work in British politics has been largely 
ignored, but it is true that within the party framework occurred a whole- 
sale transfer of personnel, wealth, and influence from the Liberal to the 
Conservative Party. The instrumentality through which this transfer 
took place was the Liberal Unionist Party. 

Most writers have tended to confuse the occasion of the forma- 
tion of the Liberal Unionist Party with the results of that event. Briefly, 
this view holds that in 1886 William Ewart Gladstone chose to form a 
government pledged to secure Home Rule for Ireland, in effect an inde- 
pendent legislature for Irish affairs. Gladstone’s position was unac- 
ceptable to many Liberals, who subsequently formed the Liberal 
Unionist Party to fight Gladstone on Home Rule. In a dramatic divi- 


sion, 8 June 1886, Liberal Unionist and Conservatives defeated the first 
Home Rule Bill and went on to win a general election fought on that 
issue. The climactic nature of these events has somewhat obscured the 
real importance of the ferment within the Liberal Party which preceded 
the crisis of 1886 and the decisive change in the political balance of 
power which followed it. 


is semantic; a world of social difference separated the dock-worker form the rail- 
way engineer, the agricultural proletariat from the domestic servant, yet all are “work- 
ing-class.” Yet one must begin somewhere, and the Webbs’ estimate, that in 1891 
seven million males over twenty-one (of nine million total) worked with their hands, is 
helpful (Sydney and Beatrice Webb, History of Trade Unionism [1894], p. 424). Dur- 
ing the same period the potential electorate was about five million (R.C.K. Ensor, 
England, 1870-1914 [Oxford, 1952], p. 88). This last figure must be reduced by about 
500,000 to account for the plural voters, all of whom were of the propertied class, and 
eighty per cent of whom were affiliated with the Conservatives or Liberal Unionists 
in 1886 (Charles Seymour, Electoral Reform in England and Wales [New Haven, 
1915], p. 480). Further deductions must be made for a sizeable, although undetermined, 
number of workingmen unable to meet the £10 franchise requirement or the twelve- 
month residence requirement for voting. By such calculations the preponderance of 
manual laborers of seven to two in the general population must be reduced to what I 
very roughly estimate to be the proportion of about three to two in the voting popu- 
lation. It then becomes necessary to analyze each constituency to compare its voting 
characteristics with its occupational characteristics. Initial study along these lines indi- 
cates to me that, despite Unionist victories in 1886 and 1895 which produced large 
parliamentary majorities (albeit with little turnover in popular vote), the Liberals 
commanded a very large proportion of the working class support (see Edward Kreh- 
biel, “Geographical Influences in British Elections,” Geographical Review, II [1916], 
422). Above and beyond this sort of analysis lies the question of whether the Conserva- 
tives “represented” the working people who did support them. 
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In the years before 1886 the Liberal Party was divided into Whig 
and Radical factions. The Whigs were the great territorial aristocrats, 
led at this time by Lord Hartington, first son of the Duke of Devonshire, 
and they also represented the commercial and manufacturing classes, 
who were led by G. J. Goschen, First Lord of the Admiralty (1870-74). 
By this time the terms “Whig” and “moderate” were used interchange- 
ably to describe devotion to a doctrine of individual freedom.” Spe- 
cifically, this doctrine demanded free trade for British commerce, free- 
dom of contract for British employers, freedom of the land from his- 
torical and legal encumbrances, and freedom of religious choice (al- 
though this did not involve disestablishment of the Church of England ). 
Among Liberal leaders and among the rank and file of Liberal M.P.’s, 
the Whig view was held by a large majority.® 

The Radical wing of the Liberal Party defined its ends as the 
achievement of practical doctrines using the legislative machinery of 
the democratic state. It proposed to solve the evils and anomalies of 
agricultural and industrial Britain by using the financial, administrative, 
and coercive powers of the state. It proposed to “mend or end” the House 
of Lords, which could thwart Radical legislation. It had on its agenda 
the disestablishment of the Church of England and the abolition of the 
denominational schools. The Radical group was led by Joseph Cham- 
berlain, former mayor of Birmingham, and Sir Charles Dilke, a bril- 
liant young M.P. whose career, for all practical purposes, ended pre- 
maturely in 1885 as a result of sensational divorce proceedings. 

The Whig-Radical ideological split was sharpened by the or- 
ganization (in 1878) and development of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion, which aimed at the uniting of local Liberal party associations. 
Lord Hartington refused to endorse the newly-organized federation, 
fearing that it would fall under the control of its Radical organizer, 
Joseph Chamberlain.® A further revelation of the disintegration within 
the party came with the factional approach to franchise reform. The 
Liberals in 1880 had promised to extend the democratic borough fran- 
chise to rural workers. To the Whigs this reform was to be the last 
great contribution of the party toward a democratic Britain. But to 
Chamberlain and the Radicals the extension of the franchise was merely 


2 New English Dictionary, “Whig.” 

3 Even as late as 1885 the Liberal whip of the House of Commons, Sir Richard Gros- 
venor, estimated that of 333 newly elected M.P.’s 232 were safely moderate and only 
101 of Radical bent (J. L. Hammond, Gladstone and the Irish Nation [London, 1939], 
Pp. 399). 

4 “The Future of the Radical Party,” Fortnightly Review, XXXIV (1883), 4. 

5 Bernard Holland, Life of the Eighth Duke of Devonshire (1911), I, 245, 247-248. 
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preliminary to the accomplishment of widespread economic and social 
reforms.’ This division merely continued the century-long argument 
about the efficacy of extending political reform as a means of halting 
public demand for solutions to more immediate problems. 

Whig leaders believed that the long-run initiative lay with the 
Radicals. With the final extension of the franchise, and with the Rad- 
icals controlling the party machinery, British democracy would expect 
each representative at Westminster to do his duty. That duty seemed 
to contradict moderate notions of individualism and laissez faire. Faced 
with the active challenge of Radicalism in a struggle for survival, the 
moderate appeared doomed to “suffer a gentle euthanasia.”” 

This pessimistic view was disputed by the organ of arch-Whig- 
gism, the Edinburgh Review. Admitting that the Whigs were outnum- 
bered in the modern Britain, the editors nonetheless found themselves 
perched on the political center of gravity between the extremes of Tory- 
ism and Radicalism. The real political beliefs of the British people, they 
argued, hovered somewhere between a desire for material progress and 
a craving for security from revolutionary attacks on the institutions of 
the nation.’ For moderates of energy and ambition the problem was 
how to avoid the euthanasia predicted for them, and how to continue 
to wield a quieting influence on British politics. Clearly, the Radical 
threat would have to be faced. As early as 1881, a Whig peer had rea- 
soned that the best time to challenge the Radicals would be when “the 
conflict between liberty as represented by Liberalism, and equality as 
represented by Radicalism, is distinctly brought about by some issue 
sufficiently plain to enlist on the side of liberty the preservative senti- 
ment; and the sentiment of manly independence, which have been and 
still are the principal features of the English character.”® Until such an 
issue should arise, the Whigs counted on Gladstone to defend their 
position. 


There was much in Gladstone’s background to substantiate the 
Whig’s confidence, especially his well-known belief in the principles of 
political economy. Yet the years of Gladstone’s second government 
(1880-85) witnessed a progressive decline in the moderates’ hopes that 
Gladstone would protect the middle ground of Liberalism against the 


6 This view is completely stated in an article anproved by Chamberlain: “The Radical 
Programme: Machinery,” Fort. Rev., XXXIV (1883), 290. 


7 C. M. Gaskell, “The Position of the Whigs,” Nineteenth Century, X (1881), 912. 
8 “A Whig Retort,” Edinburgh Review, CLV (1882), 288-289. 
® Lord Dunraven, “The Revolutionary Party,” 19th Cent., X (1881), 185. 
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Radicals. Gladstone did not abandon his basic tenets, but his advanced 
age and chronic inability to make clear-cut decisions led many moderate 
Liberals to fear that his leadership would be ineffective. Far more 
dangerous to the Whigs, had they known his frame of mind, was Glad- 
stone’s growing awareness of the implications of political democracy. 
Soon after taking office in 1880 he wrote that “What is outside parlia- 
ment seems to me to be fast mounting, nay, to have already mounted, 
to an importance much exceeding what is inside. Parliament deals with 
laws, and branches of the social tree, not with the root.” Such a view 
might well express itself in the most sensitive reactions to the wishes of 
the electorate, an electorate already in the process of organization by 
Joseph Chamberlain’s National Liberal Federation. 

; The resignations of four powerful Liberals, G. P. Goschen 
(1880 ), the Duke of Argyll (1881), and Lord Cowper and W. E. Forster 
(1882), from the Gladstone ministry were straws in the wind." Failures 
in foreign policy, such as the unavenged defeat of British forces by the 
Boers at Majuba Hill (1881), and especially the failure to rescue “Chi- 
nese” Gordon at Khartoum (1885), were charged to Gladstone’s ir- 
resolution, and added to the fears of the Whigs that he no longer com- 
manded public support. Further, a policy which wavered between 
coercion and concession failed to damp down the revolutionary violence 
of Irish nationalism. Finally, Gladstone’s continued service seemed 
jeopardized by his advanced age, and confirmation of his frailty came 
in the summer of 1885 when a long illness seemed to presage his re- 
tirement. 

As the autumn general election of 1885 loomed ahead, Whigs and 
Radicals struggled for control of the Liberal Party. Although Glad- 
stone’s own election manifesto largely satisfied the Whigs, they felt 
far from secure in the face of a determined Radical effort to capture the 
newly-enfranchised rural voters.!* Gladstone, recovered from his sum- 
mer illness, recognized his pivotal position. Writing to Lord Granville, 
the Liberal whip in the House of Lords, he insisted that he remained in 
politics only to prevent the imminent split between Whigs and Rad- 
icals (Morley, III, 282). To Hartington he wrote that a Whig-Radical 


10 John Morley, The Life of William Ewart Gladstone (1903), III, 4. 

11 Goschen refused to join the Gladstone ministry in 1880 because it promised further 
extension of the franchise. The Duke of Argyll, Lord Privy Seal, objected to govern- 
ment intervention in Irish land disputes. Cowper and Forster, Lord Lieutenant and 
Irish Secretary respectively, resigned over the release of Irish political prisoners by 
the Gladstone government. 

12 Whig views of the election may be found in Holland, II, 73, and G. P. Gooch, Life 
of Lord Courtney (London, 1920), p. 231. Goschen’s view is quoted in J. L. Garvin, 
The Life of Joseph Chamberlain (London, 1933), II, 95. 
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schism over general principles would be ludicrous. Perhaps a clear-cut 
issue like the disestablishment of the Church of England, or “mending 
or ending” the House of Lords would precipitate such a division, but 
surely the present dissensions could be composed by compromise ( Mor- 
ley, III, 241). 

The results of the 1885 election confirmed the worst fears of 
the Whigs. In the boroughs Gladstone’s declining popularity, the party’s 
shortcomings in foreign policy, the opposition of Irish and Anglicans 
alike, had all combined to give the Conservatives 118 of 238 seats. This 
compared unfavorably for the Liberals to 1880, when the Conservatives 
had captured only eighty-five of 287 seats.!° In the rural constituencies 
the miners and agricultural workers gave the Liberals a great victory, 
increasing their representation from fifty-four in 1880 to 133, while the 
Conservatives dropped from 118 to 100.'* This was rightly construed as 
a Radical contribution, since the campaign in the rural areas had been 
largely fought on a Radical program. 

Worst of all from the Whig point of view, the franchise reform 
had produced the predicted results in Ireland, where the voters re- 
turned eighty-six Nationalist M.P.’s pledged to secure Home Rule. Since 
the Liberals had elected 335 M.P.’s and the Conservatives 249, the 
eighty-six Irish Nationalists held the balance of power and prepared to 
throw their support to the party which would produce a Home Rule 
policy. On 17 December 1885 it became known that Gladstone was pre- 
pared to introduce a Home Rule bill, were he to be the Prime Minister 
of a Liberal-Irish Nationalist coalition. Shortly théreafter, Hartington, 
Goschen, Sir Henry James, and other Whig notables announced their 
formal opposition to Gladstone’s Irish policy and their intention to re- 
nounce his leadership until Home Rule should be defeated. This was the 
origin of the Liberal Unionist Party. 

Anti-Home Rulers of both parties, or Unionists as they were later 
called, wished above all to maintain the Empire intact. To proceed 
otherwise, they argued, would be to run counter to the strong national- 
ist current of the age. Home Rule, they insisted, was only preliminary 
to a demand for full independence. Ireland’s example would be the 
signal for similar agitation within the Empire, and in the end the result 
would be imperial disintegration.’° Other arguments, more emotional 


13 The balance of the borough seats had been merged into the county divisions in the 
Act of 1885. 


14 The increased number of county constituencies were also a consequence of the Act of 
1885. 


15 The Liberal Unionist position on Ireland was stated most clearly and cogently by the 
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and perhaps more powerful, were employed by the Unionists against 
Home Rule. It has been pointed out that a violent reaction against Irish 
Nationalist terrorism dominated large sections of English middle- and 
upper-class opinion during the years of the Home Rule controversy.'® 
Moderate opinion was genuinely shocked by the virulence of the Na- 
tionalist movement, which, although usually manifesting itself in barn- 
burning and attacks on livestock, culminated in 1882 in the murder of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish, the Irish Secretary, and Hartington’s 
younger brother. Also, the obstruction of parliamentary business by 
Irish M.P.’s was a constant and mounting irritation both to English 
politicians and to the newspaper-reading public. In the light of Irish 
behavior on both sides of the Irish Sea, many Englishmen felt that 
Home Rule would be a craven surrender to chronic malcontents and 
criminal anarchy. Finally, the spectre of Protestant Ulster subject to the 
legislation of a predominantly Catholic parliament at Dublin was 
reason enough for many to reject any proposal for Home Rule. 
Gladstone’s arguments in favor of Home Rule were based first 
on constitutional grounds. The voters of Ireland had spoken in over- 
whelming numbers in favor of a separate parliament; their demand must 
be given constitutional expression. More important in hardening his 
attitude once it had been formed was an emotional commitment to 
national self-determination. Ireland, despite its historical and constitu- 
tional connections with Britain, was by circumstance and desire a nation 
apart. Liberals had an ideological heritage which demanded recognition 
of legitimate national self-expression. To Gladstone the granting of 
Home Rule meant a return to the old ways of Liberalism and would be 
an atonement for his imperialist sins in Egypt and the Sudan. His 
pacifistic, moral world view, so strongly exhibited in his 1880 attack on 
Disraeli’s foreign policy, had been largely dissipated during succeeding 
years. His vacillations in foreign policy resulted from the conflict be- 
tween a policy of national necessity, pressed upon him by diplomats 
and admirals and generals, and a policy of morality, pressed upon him 


constitutional and legal historian, Albert Venn Dicey, in England’s Case Against Home 
Rule (1886). 

16 R. C. K. Ensor, “Some Political and Economic Interactions in Later Victorian Eng- 
land,” The Making of English History, ed. R. L. Schuyler and Herman Ausubel (New 
York, 1952), pp. 534-542. An interesting but inconclusive attempt has been made to 
explain the anti-Gladstone attitude of certain Liberal peers and M.P.’s as a reflection 
of their railway interests and their dislike of the Government’s rate legislation. The 
author concludes, however, that a general mistrust of the collectivist direction of the 
Liberal party was more important in solidifying anti-Gladstone opinion in 1885-86. 
See W. H. G. Armytage, “The Railway Rates Question and the Fall of the Third 
Gladstone Ministry,” English Historical Review, LXV (1950), 18-42. 
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by his conscience. Too often expediency had won out. His fight for 
Home Rule was a glorious reaction. For the balance of his life, Glad- 
stone had once again found himself, though he lost most of his old 
friends and associates in the process. It would not be true to say that the 
issue came to dominate the man: Home Rule and Gladstone became 
an equation. Even the aggressive Irish nationalism paled in the public 
imagination beside the spectacle of the “grand old man” fighting his 
last good fight. In the last years of his life Gladstone recalled his 1886 
frame of mind. When asked whether he had been prepared to press 
his Irish policy despite opposition within his own party, he replied: 
“Yes. I believe it was in my mind to say, if I did not actually say it, that 
I was prepared to go forward without anybody. That is to say without 
any known and positive assurance of support. This was one of the great 
imperial occasions which call for such resolution” (Morley, III, 287- 
288 ). 

To the Whigs Gladstone’s conversion to Home Rule was a final 
demonstration that he was no longer responsible for his political actions. 
He had become subject to the whims of the democratic electorate. The 
time had come to repudiate leadership that was no stronger than the 
shifting sands of party pressures. The Whigs, opposed to Home Rule, 
used their imperial sentiments as the occasion to leave the Liberal 
Party and form a new one, the Liberal Unionist Party. In combination 
with the Conservatives, this new party was to dominate British politics 
until the great Liberal resurgence in 1905. Thus the Home Rule crisis 
must be viewed as the agent which precipitated the Whig determina- 
tion to crush the Radical threat to the established institutions of the 
nation. One of the most influential journals supporting the Liberal 
Unionists, the Spectator, defined the role of Hartington’s Liberals as 
that of resistance both to Home Rule and to Socialism (Spectator, LIX 
[1886], 138). The method they chose was that of alliance with the Con- 
servative Party until 1895, after which the parties became one, for all 
practical purposes. This gave conservative forces in the Commons a 
large working majority, and in the Lords an overwhelming force with 
which to crush unacceptable legislation.!7 


This interpretation of Liberal Unionism undoubtedly would 
have become common currency among historians long ago had it not 
been for one puzzling event: the Whigs were shortly joined in their op- 


17 In the Lords, Lord Granville, the Liberal whip, could barely muster thirty votes on 
a division (Lord Edward Fitzmaurice, Life of Second Earl Granville [1905], II, 496). 
The vote on the second Home Rule Bill (1893) in the Lords was 419-41 against. 
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position to Home Rule by Joseph Chamberlain and a small group of 
fellow Radicals. This event has lent credence to the idea that the Liberal 
Unionist party was a microcosm of the Liberal party, with Whig and 
Radical factions united in their opposition to Home Rule.'® 

In fact, Chamberlain left the Liberals because of a shrewd esti- 
mate of the political scene. Home Rule, he reasoned, was not an issue 
to attract British voters. Gladstone would accept its certain defeat as 
final, retire, and leave the Liberal party to Chamberlain’s leadership. 
Even in the unlikely event of Gladstone’s persistence, his advanced age 
and his serious illness during the summer of 1885 were reasonable 
evidence to Chamberlain that the old man could not continue in public 
life much longer. The Liberal party, shorn of the Whigs, would then 
proceed to enact the Radical program. |; 

In the months following his decision to oppose Home Rule in 
April 1886, Chamberlain made every effort to remain aloof from the 
Hartington Whigs. He organized the National Radical Union, a Rad- 
ical counterpart of the Liberal Unionist party; he severely criticized 
Liberal Unionists who appeared at public meetings with the Tories; 
he advanced a plan for Irish local government, an alternative which 
no other Liberal Unionist offered. In these ways Chamberlain attempted 
to maintain an independent and distinctive position. 

His plans foundered on Gladstone’s refusal to accept the election ___ 
as a final defeat for Home Rule, and on the old man’s remarkable 
physical resources. Thus Chamberlain could only sue for peace or re- 
main allied with Whigs and Tories. A series of conferences with Liberal 
leaders in the winter of 1887 failed to heal the breach. For the imme- 
diate future, Chamberlain’s position in the Unionist alliance was 
anomalous. Certain concessions were made to ease his discomfort. 
Hartington’s repeated refusals to join a Conservative government, unless 
Chamberlain were asked to join also, were based on the fear that Cham- 
berlain might in desperation revert to the Liberals. Chamberlain’s basic 
weakness lay in the fact that his following in the party was a powerless 
minority in the Commons. His own Birmingham contingent of six he 
could count on, and perhaps six more like-minded Radicals. But the 


18 There has been much speculation about Chamberlain’s decision to leave the Liberals 
in 1886, but little that convinces has been published. One must begin with the cor- 
respondence published in Garvin, II, 141-145, 264-265. R. C. K. Ensor argued 
(Spectator, CLVII [1936], 7-8) that Chamberlain was following his former supporters, 
the Birmingham middle classes, into a more hospitable political environment. Bruce 
Miller emphasized the personal antagonism between Gladstone and Chamberlain in 
“Chamberlain and Gladstone,” 20th Cent., CLIII (1953), 362-369. C. D. H. Howard, 
who has had access to the Chamberlain papers, lays stress on his struggle to control the 
Liberal party in the fall of 1885 (“Joseph Chamberlain and the ‘Unauthorized Pro- 
gramme’,” Eng. Hist. Rev., LXV [1950], 482-488). 
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overwhelming majority of the Liberal Unionists followed Hartington’s 
direction.!® 

Following the dei:-at of the Home Rule Bill in the Commons, 
Gladstone called a general election which was contested solely on the 
Irish question. Liberal Unionists and Conservatives secured a popular 
majority of only 80,107 votes for the United Kingdom, but converted 
this into a majority of 117 seats in the Commons. Gladstone estimated 
that votes for Liberal Unionist candidates, or Liberal abstentions, cost 
the Liberal Party about twenty-nine per cent of its 1885 strength.2° My 
estimate is that in at least sixty constituencies the Liberal Unionist “fac- 
tor” brought about the defeat of the Liberal candidate, while in sixty- 
three others it played an important, perhaps decisive, role.?! 

Following the Home Rule election, a Conservative government 
was formed under Salisbury’s leadership. Although Liberal Unionists 
were invited to do so, none took a cabinet post.?? During the years of the 
second Salisbury government, 1886-92, Liberal Unionists played what 
they were pleased to call an “independent” role in politics. As the party 
newspaper put it, “They have constituted themselves into a political 
party, perfectly independent of the Conservatives, and yet able to sup- 


19 Chamberlain could rely on the Birmingham contingent of Jesse Collings, George 
Dixon, William Kenrick, and J. Powell Williams, although not upon John Bright. The 
conversion of the latter to the Unionist position had an important symbolic effect al- 
though active recruiting by W. S. Caine was more important in winning Radical M.P.’s 
to the anti-Gladstone camp. Such other former Radicals as Caine, Sir Julian Goldsmid, 
A. B. Winterbotham, Peter Rylands, A. C. Corbett, and the Crofter leader C. F. 
Mackintosh gave Chamberlain initial support. Others who followed Chamberlain’s 
leadership were R. Verdin, T. R. Buchanan, T. W. Russell, and his brother, Richard 
Chamberlain. Death, retirement, and reversion to the Liberals took a heavy toll of 
this number during the years of the second Salisbury government. During the same 
period Hartington could count on the support of from fifty to sixty Liberal Unionist 
M.P.’s. 

20 W. E. Gladstone, The Irish Question (1886), p. 25. 


21 The election of June-July 1886 followed so closely upon that of Nov.-Dec. 1885 that 
economic and demographic changes, which might have influenced the results, were 
insignificant for the nation as a whole. A comparison of the two sets of election sta- 
tistics reveals rather accurately the Liberal Unionist influence, or, put another way, 
the effect of the Home Rule issue on Liberal voters. The Liberal Unionist “factor” in 
each constituency was that body of Liberal voters, voting Liberal in 1885, who voted 
for Liberal Unionist or Conservative candidates in 1886, or, as many did, abstained 
from voting. It was to this group, small in numbers but decisive in weajth, influence, 
and often in effect on the constituency, that the Liberal Unionist party addressed itself. 
The importance of these voters can be best understood by pointing out that, in 1886, a 
Unionist majority of 80,107 over the Liberal-Irish Nationalist coalition, elected a 117- 
seat majority in the House of Commons; and in 1895, out of a total poll of 4,792,512, 
the Unionist majority of 21,688 elected a House of Commons majority of 152. These 
election statistics and all others used hereafter were taken from the Liberal Year Book 
for 1907 (1908), pp. 194-355. 

22 In January 1887 G. P. Goschen replaced Randolph Churchill in the Salisbury ministry 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Since Goschen had renounced Gladstone’s leadership 
as early as 1880, Hartington felt that his acceptance of office would not antagonize 
the Radical Unionists. 
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port the Government, whose [Irish] policy they approve, with complete 
loyalty and success” ( Liberal Unionist, Jan., 1889, p. 90). 

In actual fact, however, three factors prevented the Liberal 
Unionists from exercising their independence: first, the predominantly 
moderate tone of the Whig majority, which, in company with Con- 
servatives, welcomed the opportunity to resist Radicalism in all its as- 
pects; second, the dependence of most Liberal Unionist M.P.’s on Con- 
servative votes; finally, the danger to the cause of the Union with Ire- 
land, which cemented the alliance. Liberal Unionists would weigh care- 
fully any action which might endanger Salisbury’s government and 
bring back the Liberals and their Irish allies. When some other issue 
became more important to a Liberal Unionist than Union with Ireland, 
he would return to the Liberal fold.” 

Not surprisingly, the legislative record of the Salisbury govern- 
ment and its Liberal Unionist allies was modest during the years 1886- 
g2, especially when compared to the reforms of both Liberal and Con- 
servative ministries during the decade 1870-80, and to the subsequent 
work of the Asquith ministry, 1906-10. Although the Liberal Unionists 
claimed credit for the passage of the English Local Government 
(County Councils) Act (1888),?4 the Radical wing of the party was 
defeated by the details of the bill.2° Poor-law reform and local taxation 
had been omitted entirely, and attempts to extend the democratic elec- 
tion of local government to the district or parish level failed.?* Likewise, 
legislation on behalf of the depressed agricultural laborers was ineffec- 
tive due to Radical Unionist failure to carry through the principle of 
compulsory land acquisition against strong Conservative and Whig 
resistance.”? 

Chamberlain was able, however, to secure the passage of the 


23 The following Radical Unionist M.P.’s returned to the Liberal fold before 1895: Sir 
George Trevelyan, A. B. Winterbotham, Sir Hussey Vivian, T. R. Buchanan, B. Hingley, 
Sir T. F. Grove, James Caldwell, and W. S. Caine. 

24 Spec., LXI (1888), 404 and LXVI (1891), 400. 

25 For the Radical Unionist position on the details of the Act, and their voting in the 
committee of the whole in the Commons, see Parliamentary Debates (3rd Ser.), 
CCCXXIII (1888), 1640 et seq.; Pall Mall Gazette, XLVII (1888, 12 June, 1, 6, 
and 16 June, 8); The Times, 21 June 1888, p. 6. 

26 For Liberal Unionist attempts to press an extension of local government on the Con- 
servatives see the account of a meeting of party leaders in Liberal Unionist, May 1888, 
p. 155. But only Chamberlain and the faithful Collings voted for a Liberal amendment 
to that effect (P. M. Gaz., XLVII [1888, 8 June, 6]). : 

27 Elsie E. Gully, Joseph Chamberlain and English Social Politics (New York, 1926), pp. 
223-224, 231-232; Louisa Jebb Wilkins, The Small Holdings of England (1907), p. 
333. Wilkins quotes a survey showing that by 1907 only 807 acres had been acquired 
under the provisions of the Small Holdings Act. For the critical opinion of a great leader 
of the rural workers see Joseph Arch, The Story of His Life (1898), p. 390. 
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Education Act (1891) which provided government funds to relieve the 
poor from payment of the school rates. In return he defended the de- 
nominational schools against vigorous Liberal attack.?* This stand was 
to cost him much embarrassment and loss of Nonconformist support in 
the future, when the school issue rose again to haunt the former cham- 
pion of secular education.”® 

Finally, Liberal Unionist opposition to a protectionist trade pol- 
icy probably prevented the Conservatives from adopting a tariff in the 
late 1880's, When the issue was seriously raised by the Conservatives in 
1887, the Liberal Unionist reaction on traditional free-trade grounds 
was so severe as to quash any further consideration of a tariff.*° Lroni- 
cally, it was Chamberlain himself who raised the issue again in 1903, 
this time costing his party the support of the free-traders, most of them 
remnants of the Whig faction of the Liberal Unionist party. 

So far we have mainly dealt with the Liberal Unionists as a par- 
liamentary party, and that is indeed their chief importance. But, al- 
though many Liberal Unionists had deplored the growth of party or- 
ganization in general, they soon found it necessary to organize in much 
the same fashion as the Liberals and Conservatives had before them. 


The demands of democratic politics required national organization. 
The official party structure consisted of the Liberal Unionist As- 
sociation, a group of some five hundred financial contributors who had 
originally supported the anti-Home Rule Liberals, and a number of local 
affiliates in all parts of the U.K. These local clubs were the heart of the 
party in the constituencies, but, except in a number of urban centers, 
they lacked vitality and numbers.*! Centers of obvious strength were the 


28 Annual Register (1889), p. 151 and (1890), p. 81; Parl. Deb. (3rd ser.), CCCLIII 
(1891), 1834-35 and CCCLIV (1891), 1107, 1111, 1114, 1359, 1751-57; House 
of Commons, Sessional Papers, 1890-91, Division Lists, nos. 309, 315, 317, 333; Sir 
Henry Lucy, A Diary of the Salisbury Parliament (1892), p. 403. 

29 For the subsequent effect on Chamberlain’s influence with his own party see National 
Union of Conservative and Constitutional Associations, Gleanings, IV (1896), 421- 
427; Garvin, III, 152-154; Julian Amery, The Life of Joseph Chamberlain [con- 
tinuing Garvin] (London, 1951), IV, 478, 512-513; The Liberal Publication De- 
partment, the Liberal Magazine, IX (1902), 517-518; Liberal Unionist Association, 
Memoranda, IX (1902), 374-386. 

30 For a graphic account of the controversy see The Times, 23 Nov. 1887, pp. 8, 9; 24 
Nov. 1887, p. 6; 20 Dec. 1887, p. 7. The Liberal Unionist position may be con- 
sulted in Lib. Un., 1 Dec. 1887, p. 76, and in the Spec., LX (1887), 1613. For a 
contemporary assessment of the Liberal Unionist influence on this issue by a highly- 
placed Whig see A. D. Elliot, Life of Viscount Goschen (1911), pp. 138-139. A mod- 
ern confirmation may be found in S. H. Zebel, “Fair Trade: An English Reaction to the 
Breakdown of the Cobden Treaty System,” Journal of Modern History, XII (1940), 
178-179. 

31 For the early organizing efforts see The Times, 21 Apr. 1886, p. 9; 24 May 1886, p. 
8; Liberal Unionist Council, Memoranda, I (1904), 32-33, 41; Elliot, pp. 81-82. By 
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Chamberlain-dominated Midlands, especially Birmingham and envi- 
rons, the suburbs of Glasgow, and middle-class constituencies in the 
London area. In the beginning, Chamberlain’s followers were organized 
into the National Radical Union, which he hoped would distinguish his 
brand of Unionism from that of the Whigs, but as time went on and 
hopes for reunion with the Liberals faded, the National Radical Union 
gradually merged its activities with those of the L.U.A. In 1889, even 
the name “Radical” was dropped and “Liberal” substituted, indicative 
perhaps of the accommodation which Chamberlain himself had made 
by this time.*? 

The major policy-making body was none of these, but rather the 
caucus of the Liberal Unionist peers and M.P.’s. Some attempt to sound 
out local club opinion was made by the organization of the Liberal 
Unionist Council, upon which representatives of the local clubs sat. 
The function of the Council was to act as a bridge between party 
leadership and local opinion. In effect, however, policy-making re- 
mained absolutely in the hands of the party leaders, and the Council 
had no constitutional powers to make its decisions binding.** Thus, the 
party remained, as one Liberal Unionist commented, “a regiment of offi- 


cers without common soldiers and with little prospect of finding any 
rank and file.”** 

From 1886 to 1892, the party published the Liberal Unionist, first 
a weekly and later a monthly newspaper, edited by St. Loe Strachey, 
who was also the chief leader-writer for the Spectator. The public state- 
ments of this famous molder of middle-class opinion were, of course, 
most sympathetic to the Liberal Unionist position.** Another staunch 


August 1889 the Liberal Unionist Association claimed 159 branch associations in the 
United Kingdom (Lib. Un. Aug. 1889, p. 17). The party paper, the Liberal Unionist, 
published candid appraisals of the problems of political organizing of which the fol- 
lowing are representative: Robert Bird, “Practical Organizing,” 15 June 1887, p. 179; 
Robert Bickersteth, “The Liberal Unionist Association,” Oct. 1888, p. 35; T. Evan 
Jacob, “Liberal Unionist Propagandism,” Nov. 1890, p. 64; John Boraston, “The 
Organizing Committee for London,” Nov. 1888, p. 52; Richard Chamberlain, “Organi- 
zation,” Feb. 1888, p. 97; E. J. T. Willis, “The Devon and Cornwall Liberal Unionist 
Federation,” Feb. 1889, p. 103. 

32 For the origin and development of the National Radical Union see The Times, 9 June 
1886, p. 16; 18 June 1886, p. 11; Asa Briggs, History of Birmingham (London, 1952), 
II, 182-183; Ann. Reg. (1887), p. 20; Lib. Un. Oct. 1889, p. 41 and Apr. 1889, p. 
153; Spec., LX (1887), 373. For an apologetic account of the transition from National 
Radical Union to National Liberal Union see J. Powell Williams, “The Rise and Progress 
of the National Radical Union,” Lib. Un., Oct. 1889, p. 42. 

33 Liberal Unionist Council, Memoranda, I (1904), 33-34; Lib. Un., Apr. 1889, pp. 
152-153; Feb. 1889, p. 111; Jan. 1891, p. 116. 

34 A[rthur] S[idgwick] and E. M.S[idgwick], Henry Sidgwick: A Memoir (1906), p. 463. 

35 Strachey’s interesting dual editorial position is described in his autobiography, The 
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supporter of Liberal Unionist policies was the Edinburgh Review, long 
the spokesman of the Whig point of view.** 

If the party was hot strong in numbers or organization, it none- 
theless garnered many eminent Victorians. Scholars of note defended 
the Liberal Unionist position on both constitutional and imperial 
grounds. The foremost intellectual advocate of England’s Case Against 
Home Rule was A. V. Dicey, whose tireless pen was in constant use on 
behalf of the party. J. R. Seeley, whose Expansion of England has been 
credited with sparking a revived interest in England’s imperial past, 
present, and future, was an active Liberal Unionist. The great historian, 
J. A. Froude; Henry Sidgwick, the political philosopher; Herbert Spen- 
cer; Goldwin Smith, historian, political scientist, and journalist; econo- 
mist Leonard Courtney; naturalist Sir John Lubbock: all raised pen and 
voice for the cause. Lubbock and Courtney served the party in the 
House of Commons. In the field of belles-lettres, Lord Tennyson, Alger- 
non Swinburne, and Aubrey De Vere were active Liberal Unionists.** 
Finally, Matthew Arnold’s growing mistrust of the implications of po- 
litical democracy led him also to Liberal Unionism.** 

Representatives of other areas of national life also gave freely of 
their talent, influence, and wealth. The great Whig families, Cavendish, 
Russell, Grosvenor, Fitzwilliam, Lambton, and many others; important 
business leaders; prominent Nonconformists — these were the Liberal 
Unionists in the country. On the other hand, the message of the party 
did not appeal to the working-class voter. Liberal Unionist leadership, 
largely opposed to social legislation, did not reassure the working-class 
voters; nor was the performance of the party any more persuasive than 
the promise. 

The effect of this class orientation was significant in that it thrust 


Adventure of Living (New York, 1922), pp. 11-12, and in Amy Strachey, St. Loe 
Strachey (London, 1930), pp. 23, 71. 

86 A good analysis of the press’s reaction to the Home Rule crisis may be found in H. W. 
Massingham, The London Daily Press (1892), and in Edward G. Salmon, “What the 
Working Classes Read,” 19th Cent., CXIII (1886), 110-111. 

87 Swinburne contributed a long poem entitled “The Commonweal — A Song for 
Unionists.” The following excerpt captures something of the flavor of the time. 

What are these that howl and hiss across the strait of westward water? 

What is he who floods our ears with speech in flood? 

See the long tongue lick the dripping hand that smokes and reeks of slaughter! 

See the man of words embrace the man of blood! (The Times, 1 July 1886, p. 9) 
The “man of words” was Gladstone; the “man of blood” Charles Stuart Parnell. 

38 Arnold’s views in the midst of the Home Rule crisis may be consulted in his article, 
“The Nadir of Liberalism,” 19th Cent., XIX (1886), 645-663. A recent article has 
traced the disenchantment of the intellectuals with Liberalism culminating in their 
support of Liberal Unionism (John Roach, “Liberalism and the Victorian Intelli- 
gentsia,” Cambridge Historical Journal, XIII [1957], 58-81). 
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the Liberals much more directly into the hands of the Radicals within 
the party structure and the trade union leadership without. Gladstone 
duly noted this fact and privately bemoaned it.’® Sidney Webb ap- 
plauded it, although he later became disappointed that Gladstone’s 
Irish preoccupation diverted national attention from other and, to 
Webb, more important issues.*° 

The effect on the Conservative Party of the Liberal Unionist 
alliance was no less striking. The spectre of Tory democracy raised by 
Lord Randolph Churchill had faded considerably even before the Home 
Rule crisis but was still as divisive within the Conservative Party as the 
Radical-Whig division within the Liberal Party. In the winter of 1886, 
however, Lord Randolph Churchill's resignation as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer exorcised this phantom. No doubt self-seeking and ec- 
centricity account in part for Churchill’s actions, but there were also 
valid reasons for his discouragement. He had reason to hope that the 
Liberal Unionist alliance and, especially, the inclusion of Chamberlain 
within it, would encourage a more vigorous policy in the Salisbury gov- 
ernment. Accordingly, he publicly urged a policy of social and economic 
reform to accommodate the Liberal Unionists.*! So cool was the reaction 
of his party, however, that he wrote despairingly to Salisbury that he 
had neither “the courage nor the energy to go on struggling against 
cliques, as poor Dizzy did all his life.”*? It was in this frame of mind 
that he placed his political career on the block by insisting on reduc- 
tions in the military and naval budgets. When these economies were 
refused by the cabinet, he resigned. Impolitic and suicidal as this 
maneuver proved to be, it nonetheless had a basis in Churchill’s vision 
of a cheerless political future. So it was viewed by Chamberlain, at any 
rate, who, seeing his ally cast into oblivion, began immediate negotia- 
tions with the Liberals for a reconciliation.** These subsequently failed, 
due to the inability of Gladstone and Chamberlain to agree on an Irish 


39 In a letter to Sir William Harcourt printed in A. G. Gardiner, The Life of Sir William 
Harcourt (New York, 1923), II, 156. 

40 Webb’s assertion that the Liberals were on the verge of becoming a working-class 
party representing the Labour movement may be found in his Fabian Society pamphlet 
entitled Socialism in England (1893), pp. 118-130. For the Fabian Society’s subse- 
quent disillusionment with the Liberals see G. B. Shaw, A Plan of Campaign For 
Labour (1894), advocating a separate Labour party. 

41 For public utterances in this vein see The Times, 4 Oct. 1886, p. 10; Ann. Reg. 
(1886), pp. 288-289. 

42 Winston Churchill, Lord Randolph Churchill (1907), p. 606; cf., Feuchtwanger, “The 
Conservative Party,” pp. 303-304. 

43 The Times, 24 Dec. 1886, p. 4; Garvin, II, 276, 281-282. Evidence that Chamberlain 


ordered the National Radical Union to cease the formation of new clubs appeared in 
the Lib. Un., Oct. 1889, p. 41. 
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policy. Salisbury eventually replaced the Tory Democrat Churchill with 
the arch-Whig Goschen. This maneuver had an ideological as well as a 
practical consideration. 

The Liberal Unionists remained allied with the Conservatives 
throughout Salisbury’s second ministry, 1886-92, and during the Liberal 
interlude, 1892-95. During this period the party maintained a precarious 
hold on the political loyalties of small but politically decisive groups of 
former Liberals. This success was never more vividly demonstrated 
than in the election of 1892. Whereas forty-seven English constituen- 
cies, Liberal in 1885, Liberal Unionist or Conservative in 1886, reverted 
to Gladstone in 1892, eighty-two former (1885) Liberal seats did not 
return to the Liberals.** In these constituencies, forty-two Conservative 
and forty Liberal Unionist, the influence of the latter is most obvious 
and most important, since a failure to protect these seats would have 
impressively augmented the Liberal majority of forty seats. As it was, 
Gladstone still relied upon the Irish Nationalist contingent, eighty-one 
strong, for his majority. This being the case, Gladstone could not argue 
successfully that the Lords’ veto of the second Home Rule Bill (1893) 
defeated the demands of English democracy. 

Chamberlain’s influence during these years was small. Despite 
the credit he has been given for democratizing the Conservative Party, 
his influence was at low ebb during the second Salisbury government. 
His own estimate of those years is the best refutation of the extravagant 
claims of his admirers.*® The Conservatives, he found, “were inclined to 
move slowly or not at all,” while Hartington welcomed a negative policy 
(Chamberlain, p. 276). Those Radicals who continued to follow Cham- 
berlain remained a depressed minority, having for the alliance an im- 
portant political function, as a sort of Radical window dressing, but 
without the opportunity to contribute to a program of reform. In 1891 
Lord Hartington moved to the House of Lords as the Duke of Devon- 
shire, and Chamberlain led the Liberal Unionists in the Commons. In 


44 Liberal gains were most impressive in the English counties, especially in Bucking- 
hamshire, Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, Suffolk, Norfolk, Oxfordshire, and Leicester- 
shire. This was an expression of rural discontent in the face of the continuing agri- 
cultural depression. Most effective in holding down the size of the Liberal majority 
was Chamberlain’s Midlands organization. In Birmingham and the four counties 
of Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Staffordshire, and Shropshire, the Liberal Unionists 
elected fifteen and the Conservatives twenty-two M.P.’s out of a possible forty-six. 

45 These claims are aired throughout Garvin and Sir Charles Petrie, The Chamberlain 
Tradition (London, 1938). But official biographer and Tory partisan are not the only 
perpetuators of the myth of Chamberlain’s dominance. In Herman Ausubel, The Late 
Victorians (New York, 1955), the assertion is made that “in 1886 he [Chamberlain] 
withdrew from the Liberal Party to form an independent group, the Liberal Unionists,” 
(p. 56). This is a fundamental misconception of the origin of the party and its position. 
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this new situation Chamberlain’s personal talents were given greater 
scope. In 1895, with a convincing Unionist victory at the polls, the Lib- 
eral Unionists ended their period of “independence” by accepting office 
in Salisbury’s third government. Chamberlain’s work as Colonial Sec- 
retary in this era was a milestone in the revival of British imperialism. 
One might venture the opinion that his imperialism was in part the prod- 
uct of frustrated radicalism. 

At this point interest in the Liberal Unionists as a political entity 
fades. The party structure was maintained until 1912, when it finally 
was merged with that of the Conservatives, but in effect it became a 
wing of that party in 1895.** Although the Liberal Unionists achieved 
their short-term objectives, there is much in subsequent history to sug- 
gest a Pyrrhic victory. The frustrated demands for Home Rule were 
ultimately channeled into a successful fight for Irish independence. Nor 
were the Liberal Unionists any more successful in stemming the Rad- 
ical tide. With the Unionist domination of politics damping down re- 
form, with the unanimity of the Lords an insuperable barrier to major 
change, with the containment of Chamberlain, and with Gladstone’s 
preoccupation with Irish issues, reformers began to cast about for new 
political arrangements. Even the whiggish Spectator warned: “The up- 
per section of society is becoming dangerously unanimous . . . The 
squires are as single-minded as the Peers, and so in the main are the new 
millionaires, the great merchants, the whole class down to a much 
lower stratum than is usually believed, of what may be called ‘solid 
men’” (LXVII [1894], 361). The equally significant step of this recast- 
ing of political parties along class lines was the formation of the Inde- 
pendent Labour Party in 1893. 

The Liberal Unionist Party was a half-way house, which enter- 
tained for a time much of the wealth and territorial influence which had 
been Liberal and was to be Conservative. Thus shorn, the Liberal Party 
turned leftwards toward the great reforming government of Asquith 
and Lloyd George; thus endowed, the Conservatives returned confi- 
dently to the faith of their fathers.*7 


University of Illinois, Chicago 


46 Old differences, especially the position of the denominational schools and the revival 
of a tariff, continued to hamper a thorough integration of the Conservatives and Lib- 
eral Unionists. 


47 For a recent and suggestive approach to Tory promise and Tory practice see David 
Roberts, “Tory Paternalism and Social Reform in Early Victorian England,” American 
Historical Review, LXIII (1958), 323-337. 
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BIOGRAPHY AND THE “AMATEUR” HISTORIAN: 


MRS. WOODHAM-SMITHS “FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 


BIOGRAPHY IS A VERY IMPORTANT PART OF HISTORICAL WRITING and it is a 
field in which the non-academic or “amateur” historian is especially active. 
Historians in the universities — in Great Britain at least — do not seem re- 
cently to have been interested in undertaking the full-scale study of a major 
figure. There are exceptions of course and it is true that the so-called Namier 
school has developed a technique of studying political history by the analysis 
of a large number of biographies and with very telling effect. But the persons 
whose lives are studied in this way have largely been unimportant as indi- 
viduals; so the generalization still stands. For example a survey of the impor- 
tant biographies of eminent Victorians which have been written in Great 
Britain since 1945 would show the prominence of non-academic authors like 
Lord Elton, Sir Geoffrey Faber, Sir Philip Magnus, Michael St. John Packe, 
and Mrs. Cecil Woodham-Smith. I do not forget such academic biographers 
as Noel Annan, Lord David Cecil, S. E. Finer, and the few others like them, 
but they are outnumbered by the “amateurs.”? 

This is an interesting phenomenon and at first sight a strange one. For 
although the history of the world is not only the biography of great men and 
women, the detailed study of distinguished individuals must always be a prof- 
itable part of historical and political learning. I think an explanation may be 
sought among the following factors. First, unlike a great deal of historical 
writing, biography can have a wide appeal. It does not provide a mass market, 
but it constitutes one of the more popular and lucrative forms of serious liter- 
ature: quite a lot of people like to read the personal and public story of a 
famous man or woman. It is not surprising therefore that journalists, like J. L. 
Garvin or Sir Edward Cook, and other publicists with a similar flair should 
adopt this field as their own: it is a natural transition from their usual métier. 
Indeed there seems to have grown up a distinct literary profession of biogra- 
pher. Students of the nineteenth century will be familiar with the work of 
such distinguished exponents of the craft as Miss Carola Oman, Philip 
Guedalla, and Hesketh Pearson. Usually but not always such persons will 
write better than the academic historian, who may thus tend to get squeezed 
out of the field. He will not want to enter into competition with those who 
seem to have ferreted through the available material, often with great popular 
and literary success, and will only do so when he has special reason such as 
access to a new cache of papers. 

In addition, in the case of subjects not long since dead, papers may be 
withheld from inspection and until they are available the academic will be 
cautious about undertaking a biographical study that may well be superseded 
when the data is made public. Further, important biographies may be com- 
missioned by a publisher or a family, a society, regiment, or similar group. 


1 I exclude here biographies of literary personalities. 
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There will be in these circumstances a tendency to turn either to a practised 
biographer whose name and style will guarantee a wide impact, to a member 
of the family or group concerned for whom the work will be a labour of love, 
or to a colleague or friend whose acquaintance with the subject will enable 
a more intimate picture to be drawn without transgressing the bounds of dis- 
cretion. Moreover if the literary biographies are excluded the most important 
ones published are those of politicians and quite a number of these have been 
written by practising politicians themselves: Morley on Gladstone, Sir 
Winston Churchill on his father Lord Randolph Churchill, Spencer Walpole 
on Lord John Russell. Such works inevitably have an air of authority that it is 
difficult for a layman to emulate. Then there is the view that biography in- 
volves such a concentration of attention on one person that the general history 
of a period tends to be distorted “to fit the needs of a character study.”? 

Finally, the academic historian may be diffident about his ability to 
deal with the full-scale biography in the manner demanded by contemporary 
taste. He may feel that he is ill-equipped to undertake an intimate psychologi- 
cal case-study, to use the techniques of character analysis so skilfully em- 
ployed, for example, by the literary critics and historians. Nuances of feeling 
and emotion are not categories with which the academic historian is trained 
to deal and he feels perhaps that they are best left alone. 

But whatever the reasons for the predominance of the “amateur” his- 
torian in biographical writing, the situation may involve some disadvantages. 
The “amateur” historian may not be so careful as he should be in the use 
of his material, for whatever his other skills, he is not necessarily trained in the 
use and evaluation of historical data; he may be uncritical, especially if his 
main purpose is to reach a wide and perhaps not discerning public; he may 
albeit unwittingly sacrifice scholarship to dramatic, stylistic, or other consider- 
ations. By their nature too the “amateur” biographies rarely contain full and 
detailed references to authorities and sources (though there is usually a bibli- 
ography of some kind). The result is that it is an arduous labour indeed to 
check the account given, to verify quotations, to confirm attributions of opin- 
ion, and so on. In fact any such defects as there may be may well go unnoticed 
in the absence of a detailed critique. As such a time-consuming exegesis may 
not be forthcoming for some time or at all, an “amateur” biography may ac- 
quire no small reputation, especially where its author is a skilled stylist and 
where the account is based on fresh material. Indeed such a book may come 
to be regarded as the definitive study of its subject. It may involve a significant 
reappraisal of the standing or character of the central figure or of those with 
whom the subject came into contact. It may fix not only the public but also 
the professional mind for many years — and possibly without being examined 
in any detail. 

In many, perhaps most, cases these considerations do not arise. First- 
class works of biography and history have been written by the “amateur” his- 
torian. So I must emphasize that I have written so far of the merely possible 
and not of the actual. However, to illustrate from a single case some of the 


2 J. H. Plumb, “The Interaction of History and Biography,” Times Literary Supplement, 6 
Jan. 1956, special supplement on “Historical Writing,” p. xxi. Dr. Plumb discusses some 
of the reasons for the decline of the academic historians’ interest in biography. 
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possible defects of the “amateur” biography, I turn to a survey of a particular 
example of the genre: Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s account of the life of Florence 
Nightingale. 


Florence Nightingale, 1820-1910, has acquired a reputation as the 
definitive study of its subject. Use of unpublished material was permitted and 
Mrs. Woodham-Smith believed she was able to present “a complete picture of 
Miss Nightingale for the first time” (Woodham-Smith, p. vi), a claim which 
has been widely allowed. 

It is a fascinating book, written with a powerful and attractive narra- 
tive style. It possesses literary virtues that all too often elude the writer of his- 
tory. It pictures with an intense and graphic liveliness the story of one of the 
outstanding figures of Victorian England; and because Miss Nightingale was 
a genius whose influence was felt in many quarters, not excluding the highest, 
and in such an extensive field, the book has of necessity to cover a very wide 
range of persons and events. The task of absorbing and presenting such a vast 
amount of data, both published and unpublished, must indeed have been 
enormous. In the result, despite such a daunting task, Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s 
account evokes the spirit of a figure and of an age in a manner that makes the 
book extremely important and one which historians of many aspects of Vic- 
torian life must reckon with. 

Yet it has not been given the scrutiny it deserves, by the historical 
journals, for example, and it is still appropriate, therefore, to examine it in 
some detail.? The survey which follows is in no way intended to be captious 
or to detract from the recognition of the many virtues of Mrs. Woodham- 
Smith’s book; its object is merely to draw attention to certain other aspects, 
which a detailed exegesis of the text requires us to notice. 

Two questions will be asked here. First, what does the book add to our 
understanding of Miss Nightingale’s life and character? Second, as an example 
of Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s scholarship in matters of detail, how far is her treat- 
ment of certain aspects of the Crimean War adequate? My conclusion on the 
first matter is that the picture presented is in general that which was already 
established; on the second that Mrs. Woodham-Smith has been less than 
scrupulous in the use of data available to her. 


Mrs. Woodham-Smith suggests that her picture of Florence Night- 
ingale is more complete than any other. This is a claim that can only be tested 
by comparison with earlier biographies. The fullest of these is that by Sir 
Edward Cook.‘ From a comparison of the two books it is clear that the major 


8 Florence Nightingale, 1820-1910 (London, 1950) referred to as “WS.” The book was 
received with great acclaim by the weekly press in Great Britain: see e.g. the laudatory 
review in the Times Literary Supplement, 6 Oct. 1950, pp. 621-622. I could find no 
review in History, the Journal of Modern History, the Cambridge Historical Journal, or 
the English Historical Review; though there was an unfavourable notice in the American 
Historical Review LVII (1951-52), 134-136. Professor Asa Briggs in his Victorian Peo- 
ple (London, 1954) refers to WS as “one of the best nineteenth-century biographies” (p. 
21). Cf. the favourable comments in John Clive’s article, “More or Less Eminent Vic- 
torians,” VS, II (1958-59), 10. 

4 The Life of Florence Nightingale (2 vols., 1913). 
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features of Miss Nightingale’s life and character had already been described 
by Cook: her conflict with her family; her love of the arts and music; her 
mysticism; her decision not to marry; her interest in statistics; her very great 
administrative ability and her powers of intense application; her wide influence 
on reform in a number of different fields both at home and abroad; her in- 
validism and long “retirement.” These and other important aspects of her 
long life had already been brought out by Cook so that Mrs. Woodham-Smith 
is able to add little that is crucial to the basic elements of the story as already 
established.** 

This can be seen by comparing, for example, the two accounts of Miss 
Nightingale’s early conflict with her family. Cook traces the development of 
Miss Nightingale’s wish to take up nursing and the parallel growth of her 
family’s opposition to this ambition. He recounts the years of frustration, 
Miss Nightingale’s attempts to gain nursing experience, her disappointments. 
He refers explicitly to a want of sympathy between Miss Nightingale and her 
parents and sister and describes how she finally broke away and triumphed. 
To Cook’s picture of Florence Nightingale’s struggle for freedom from a 
cramping family environment and her growing distaste for the routine of Vic- 
torian home life, Mrs. Woodham-Smith can only add illustrative detail: she 
does not reveal anything startlingly new. Moreover in one vital way Cook’s 
narrative is infinitely to be preferred: his account of the whole affair is more 
balanced. He recognizes that there was at least something to be said for the 
long-suffering Nightingale family and their point of view. Miss Nightingale 
must indeed have been difficult to live with in these years (or at any time) 
and it makes for a more complete picture not if this is ignored but if it is 
clearly stated.5 

This general impression is confirmed by comparison of specific aspects 
of the two accounts of the early years of Miss Nightingale’s life. Thus, Cook 
clearly describes Miss Nightingale’s intensely religious, indeed mystical, na- 
ture. He discusses her belief in an unseen world, the calls she thought she re- 
ceived from God, her sense of vocation, her emphasis on a religion of works, 
her periods of almost morbid spiritual depression. These matters are fully 
illustrated from Miss Nightingale’s private notes and jottings (see especially 
Cook, I, 44-58). Mrs. Woodham-Smith contributes no fresh emphasis here, 
though she adds more examples and quotations of the same kind. The nature 
of the contribution made in this manner by Mrs. Woodham-Smith can per- 
haps be seen most clearly in a comparison of the two descriptions of Miss 
Nightingale’s love affairs and her decision to remain single. Cook referred 
quite openly to these intimate personal relationships but apparently felt it 


4a Mr. Clive (“More or Less Eminent Victorians”) refers to the similarity between Mrs. 
Woodham-Smith’s account of Miss Nightingale’s character and that of Lytton Strachey, 
but he fails to note that Strachey was himself drawing very heavily on Cook’s volumes. 

5 Attention has recently been drawn to the way in which Mrs. Woodham-Smith is “less 
than just” in her account of Florence’s elder sister Parthenope: see E. D. Mackerness, 
“Francis Parthenope, Lady Verney (1819-1890),” Journal of Modern History, XXX 
(1958), pp. 131-136. Dr. Mackerness suggests that “toward the end of the book [Mrs. 
Woodham-Smith] unwittingly plays down the status of a person who was in some ways 
quite as remarkable as Miss Nightingale herself” (p. 131). 
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proper not to mention the names of Miss Nightingale’s suitors; whereas Mrs. 
Woodham-Smith, writing some forty years later, naturally feels no such in- 
hibition.* In this way Mrs. Woodham-Smith is able to fill out some events in 
more detail. Nonetheless the main story had already been told; and Mrs. 
Woodham-Smith’s account is more complete only in the sense that she fills in 
details of a story the substance of which had already been described. 

Again a detailed collation shows that the two books are in many places 
very similar in presentation. The chapters often cover the same ground, the 
same points are emphasized, and the same quotations used. In dealing with 
the Crimean War, for instance, Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s description of the sec- 
tarian differences which arose among the nurses is similar to Cook’s; so is her 
account of the work and influence of Miss Nightingale at Scutari. Compare too 
the description of the Nightingale “legend” and the establishment of the 
Nightingale Fund; of Miss Nightingale’s first trip to the Crimea and of her 
illness there; of how she took up the cause of the British soldier and his wel- 
fare.? This relationship can be remarkably close: compare for example WS, pp. 
206-208 and Cook, I, 235-238. Both are describing Miss Nightingale’s life and 
work in the hospitals at Scutari. Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s pages contain eight 
quotations all of which occur in the parallel passage in Cook, a similarity 
which is too striking to be accidental. 

I do not want to exaggerate the similarity of the two books; there are 
of course many differences. And it is inevitable that an author should owe 
much to his predecessors. It is in addition true that Mrs. Woodham-Smith does 
refer to the debt she owes to Cook although only briefly in a note of ac- 
knowledgement (WS, p. vi). Yet after reading through both books very care- 
fully I cannot avoid the impression that the indebtedness is much greater 
than this brief indication would imply. Time and again one comes across the 
same quotations presented in the same context — to such an extent indeed 
that one would have liked to see the obvious reliance on Cook’s account more 
fully and explicitly indicated. The new material to which Mrs. Woodham- 
Smith has access enables her to make her own contribution and her book 
involves a genuine creative effort which deserves recognition. Yet I think it 
does not supersede Cook’s, especially as another more important matter must 
now be raised. 


To a very great extent any impression of merit created by Mrs. Wood- 
ham-Smith’s book is vitiated by the many errors and mistranscriptions in the 
narrative. This can be illustrated by reference to that part of the book which 
deals with the Crimean War, which I have examined closely. The chapters 


8 See e.g. Cook, I, 96-103, WS, pp. 76-78 on Miss Nightingale’s refusal to marry Richard 
Monckton Milnes. 


7 These passages are at: WS, pp. 183-191, Cook, I, 192-193, 244-246, 247-251; WS, pp. 
206-209, Cook, I, 235-239, 242-243; WS, pp. 217-222, Cook, I, 255-260; WS, pp. 
234-237, Cook, I, 264-275; WS, pp. 237-242, Cook, I, 276-282, 296-297. Among many 
other examples are the following: WS, pp. 298-299, Cook, I, 363-364; WS, pp. 310- 
312, Cook, I, 375-379; WS, pp. 333-337, Cook, I, 415, 417, 421-423, 425-427, 430- 
431, 433, 435; WS, pp. 343-349, Cook, I, 445, 457, 458-459, 460-466; WS, pp. 
374-375, Cook, I, 394-397; WS, pp. 402-403, Cook, II, 41, 68-71; WS, pp. 406-408, 
Cook, II, 18-19, 22-26, 32; WS, pp. 408-412, Cook, II, 24, 27-29, 31, 33, 40; WS, pp. 
460-461, Cook, II, 124-127; WS, pp. 588-594, Cook, II, 402, 405, 408-410, 414-422. 
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concerned (chs. vii-xi, pp. 130-257) constitute just under a quarter of the 
whole book and may reasonably be described as crucial. Here Mrs. Wood- 
ham-Smith makes a major departure from Cook: she goes into much more 
detail in describing the military background and personalities. Mrs. Wood- 
ham-Smith gives no exact references but the sources used are mentioned in 
the bibliography. Quite naturally some of these are used more than others: in 
certain parts of the narrative, for example, Mrs. Woodham-Smith obviously 
relies very heavily on the published reports and proceedings of the Roebuck 
Committee.§ Examination of this important source and some others shows that 
Mrs. Woodham-Smith has not only been somewhat one-sided in the use of 
these data but also careless in transcription. Her biased use of the material 
can naturally most clearly be seen in connexion with those persons who 
seemed least cooperative with Miss Nightingale and her mission. Reference 
to the treatment of three of these figures, Dr. Hall, Lord Stratford, and Gen- 
eral Simpson, will illustrate my contention. 


Dr. (later Sir) John Hall 


Hall was Principal Medical Officer with the army in the east and is re- 
garded with some disfavour by Mrs. Woodham-Smith. But she is less than 
fair in her account of his career and activities. 

(i) Mrs. Woodham-Smith says: “He had joined the Army Medical 
Service in 1815, though he had not qualified as an M.D. until 1845” (WS, p. 
209). This is true; but if Mrs. Woodham-Smith is suggesting (as I think the 
context of the passage implies) that Hall was for long professionally unquali- 
fied and that he therefore lacked professional standing, the suggestion is un- 
fair. Before Hall joined the army in 1815 as a hospital assistant (the lowest 
commissioned medical rank) he had briefly undertaken medical studies at two 
London hospitals. Soon afterwards Sir James McGrigor, recently appointed 
Director-General of the Army Medical Department, tightened the condi- 
tions for entry and promotion so that it was not until 1822 that Hall had ob- 
tained the required medical experience and seniority to ensure his appoint- 
ment as assistant staff-surgeon in the West Indies and five years later as staff- 
surgeon. Subsequently his experience was extensive and varied as he served 
until 1843 on a number of stations abroad and was home for only seven years 
from 1815 to that time. Mr. Mitra, his biographer, describes how Hall studied 
during his leisure time to qualify himself “for greater distinction in his call- 
ing” and when he returned to the United Kingdom he took the opportunity in 
1844 to become F.R.C.S. and the following year to take the degree of M.D. 
at St. Andrews University. It was not unusual at this time for young surgeons 
to serve in the army or navy for a number of years for the sake of experience 
and then to take a higher qualification (like the M.D. degree) if they left 
the service to enter private practice or, obviously, if they wished to be pro- 
moted to a higher appointment within the service. Hall’s career conforms to 


8 Reports 1-5 from the Select Committee on the Army before Sebastpol (1854-55; HC 
Papers, Vol. IX, Parts I-III; referred to as “RC”). Mrs. Woodham-Smith obviously uses 
all five reports but in her bibliography refers only to the first three, while the date of 
publication she gives for these is that of the first report only. 
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this normal pattern, a pattern which still prevailed during the Crimean War. 
Of a group of 255 specially appointed medical men who went out to serve 
with the army, most had as their medical qualification simply a “surgical di- 
ploma” and only fifty-two the degree of M.D. (RC 3rd Report, Appendix 
9, pp. 463-467). Hall’s failure to take an M.D. until 1845 is therefore hardly 
a matter of special comment. He had great practical experience, and earned 
considerable praise for his skill. He served abroad for long periods and ac- 
quired the degree, in effect as a means of promotion, at the first real oppor- 
tunity he had.® 

(ii) Mrs. Woodham-Smith gives Hall a bad reputation by referring to 
his name having been “associated with an unsavoury case in which a private 
stationed at Hounslow Barracks had died after receiving a flogging of 150 
lashes.” Mrs. Woodham-Smith immediately adds that Hall “was known 
throughout the army as a strict disciplinarian averse to pampering the 
troops” (WS, pp. 209-210). It is true that he was a strict disciplinarian and 
that he was connected with the flogging case mentioned, but the apposition 
of the two matters in this way creates a false impression. A full account of 
the incident, which occurred in 1846, is given in Hall’s biography. Hall was 
not even the medical officer who had said the soldier was fit to undergo the 
punishment: he was an inspecting officer called to investigate the reasons for 
the man’s death. The majority medical opinion, in which Hall concurred, was 
that the man died from causes unconnected with the flogging. Mrs. Wood- 
ham-Smith mentions none of these matters.!° 

(iii) After the reference to Hall’s being averse to pampering the 
troops, Mrs. Woodham-Smith adds with the same innuendo that he “did not 
believe in chloroform, and in his letter of instructions to his officers at the 
opening of the campaign . . . he warned them against its use. “The smart use 
of the knife is a powerful stimulant and it is much better to hear a man baw] 
lustily than to see him sink silently into the grave’” (WS, p. 210). Hall is 
thus made to appear cruel and sadistic. Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s quotation 
from Hall’s letter is partial and not quite accurate; and it completely misrepre- 
sents his point of view. In fact Hall wrote as follows: 


Dr. Hall takes this opportunity of cautioning medical officers against the use of 
chloroform in the severe shock of serious gunshot wounds, as he thinks few will sur- 
vive where it is used. But as public opinion, founded perhaps on mistaken philan- 
thropy he knows is against him, he can only caution medical officers, and entreat they 
will narrowly watch its effects, for however barbarous it may appear, the smart of 
the knife is a powerful stimulant, and it is much better to hear a man baw! lustily, 
than to see him sink silently into the grave. 


On the evidence of this passage it is not reasonable to imply simply that Hall 
“did not believe in chloroform.” His opinion was perhaps pessimistic but not 
at all unreasonable given the state of contemporary medical opinion. The 


® On these aspects of the Army medical service and of Hall’s career, see S. M. Mitra, Life 
and Letters of Sir John Hall (London, 1911), pp. 2, 75 (Mrs. Woodham-Smith includes 
this volume in her list of authorities); Sir James McGrigor, Autobiography and Services 
(1861), pp. 95-97; A. A. Gore, The Story of our Services under the Crown (1879), pp. 
163-164. I am indebted to the Director of the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, 
London, for this last reference and for valuable assistance on this point. 


10 Mitra, ch. vi, pp. 76-89. Cf. a similar case in McGrigor, pp. 188-191. 
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anaesthetic properties of chloroform had been discovered only seven years 
before and there had been controversy as to the merits of the drug, largely 
as a result of fatalities that had occurred during its administration. Hall had 
been sent abroad again just prior to the introduction of surgical anaesthesia 
and probably his only experience of it was its use by surgeons under his com- 
mand. He would be unlikely however not to know of the discussion going on 
about chloroform deaths and as the Crimean War was the first occasion on 
which anaesthetics would have been used on a large scale for the surgical 
treatment of seriously wounded men, Hall’s doubts about the desirability of 
employing chloroform in all cases may perhaps “be regarded as justifiable 
caution.”!!1 Mrs. Woodham-Smith ignores these issues as she ignores the 
fact that Hall was sincerely recommending a course of action which he 
thought would save life. 

(iv) At another point it is said that “Lord Cardigan told the Roebuck 
Committee that he had been struck by the ‘absolute terror’ with which the 
doctors regarded Dr. Hall” (WS, p. 210). This is part of Mrs. Woodham- 
Smith’s evidence as to Hall’s tyrannical propensities. I did not find any such 
statement in the evidence Lord Cardigan gave to the Committee. 

(v) Mrs. Woodham-Smith says that Hall “heard with disgust that he 
had been appointed” to the expeditionary force (WS, p. 210). He would un- 
doubtedly have preferred a post at home as Mrs. Woodham-Smith says, but 
she exaggerates his disappointment. The post involved the promotion he had 
been seeking for some time and Mr. Mitra says that Hall’s selection gave him 
“an immense gratification” (Mitra, p. 296). Mrs. Woodham-Smith however 
wishes to suggest that Hall took up his post with a sense of grievance and was 
consequently uncooperative. But she gives no indication as to her evidence 
for differing from Mr. Mitra’s description of Hall’s reaction to his appointment. 

(vi) As part of the case that Hall was uncooperative it is said that he 
ignored a request from Miss Nightingale to remove a nurse who was ineffec- 
tual (WS, p. 224). His biographer on the other hand says that the nurse was 
removed with Hall’s full approval and prints part of the correspondence 
(Mitra, pp. 434-435), to which Mrs. Woodham-Smith makes no reference. 

(vii) Hall is quoted as writing to London in October 1854 and saying 
that he had much satisfaction in being able to report that “ “the whole hos- 
pital establishment here (i.e. at Scutari), has now been put on a very credit- 
able footing and that nothing is lacking’” (WS, p. 210). Hall did not say 
that nothing was lacking; the phrase does not occur in the letter in question. 


11 Information supplied by the Director, Wellcome Historical Medical Museum, who 
drew my attention to B. M. Duncum, The Development of Inhalation Anaesthesia with 
special reference to the years 1846-1900 (Oxford, 1947). Dr. Duncum deals in detail 
with the initial difficulties which arose in the use of chloroform; see pp. 13, 19, 164-165, 
178-179, 181, 195-203, 206, 253. It was concern about the number of chloroform 
deaths that as late as 1864 led the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society to set up a 
Chloroform Committee to investigate the matter (p. 253), and during the U. S. Civil 
War surgeons recommended care in the use of chloroform (p. 12). On the other hand 
French experience during the Crimean War seems to have been uniformly good (pp. 
17, 228-229). See also Mitra, p. 315. The full text of Hall’s letter is in the Hospital 
Commission Report (1854-55; HL Papers, Vol. XVII, pp. 55-57) and the controversy 
about the use of chloroform and Hall’s letter was aired before the Roebuck Committee: 

see e.g. QQ. 8596-8603, 8819-20, 10193-10202, 10638-40, 11576-77. 
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Indeed with a somewhat different emphasis he says that the sick and 
wounded are doing “as well as could possibly be expected” and then goes on 
to refer to the difficulties which had arisen and the deficiencies which had 
appeared as a result of “the sudden influx of an immense number of sick 
and wounded.” He was quite frank too about the trouble being experienced 
with the Purveyor and concerning the implementation of some orders which 
had been given (RC 3rd Report, Appendix 15, p. 505). It is true that he then 
goes on to say, somewhat optimistically in the light of subsequent events, 
that he feels that the difficulties “have been in a great measure surmounted” 
and that in a short time he hopes to have a hospital establishment that “will 
bear a comparison with any one of the same magnitude formed under sim- 
ilar disadvantages, or, indeed, I may almost venture to say, under any cir- 
cumstances” (RC 3rd Report, Appendix 15, p. 505). But Mrs. Woodham- 
Smith refers to none of the qualifications in Hall’s letter and she does not 
mention either that at this time some other visitors also received a quite 
favourable impression of the hospitals (see e.g. RC Q. 19887). Similarly she 
does not note that when Hall visited Scutari and made his report, the part of 
the Barrack Hospital then in use was in good condition; that the battles of 
Balaklava and Inkerman had not yet been fought; that the siege of Sebasto- 
pol had hardly opened; and that the general view at Headquarters was 
that the war would quickly be over. It is not without significance either that 
some of the confirmatory evidence used by the Roebuck Committee in its 
condemnation of Hall for misrepresenting the state of the hospitals — and on 
which in turn Mrs. Woodham-Smith seems to have relied — was afterwards 
shown to have been unfounded and itself a misrepresentation (see e.g. Mitra, 
PP. 390-395, 531-532). 

(viii) Mrs. Woodham-Smith implies that one reason for Lord Pan- 
mure’s decision to send out a despatch criticising Hall was that stories had 
been circulating about the waste of liquor in the Crimea and of the great 
amounts consumed by the sick (WS, p. 249). What Mrs. Woodham-Smith 
does not also make clear is that Hall himself had been very much concerned 
that those quantities should be cut (Mitra, pp. 404, 410-411). 

In general it must be said that Mrs. Woodham-Smith ought to have 
referred to the case that could be made out for Hall; for example to the two 
pamphlets he wrote in 1857 and 1858 in defence of the medical service, to 
Mr. Mitra’s defence of the medical department, to Hall’s official answer to his 
critics, or to the anonymous but effective pamphlet on this matter called “Who 
shall we hang?”?? It would have been as well to cite Cook’s more judicious ap- 
praisal of Dr. Hall and his relations with Miss Nightingale: 


To me, after much reading of the documents, it seems that Dr. Hall was the 
victim of a false position. He had been appointed Medical Inspector-General in the 
Crimea when he was still in India, and he did not arrive on the scene in time to think 
out the preparations properly . . . Miss Nightingale never allowed personal feeling to 
affect the impartiality of her judgments. Dr. Hall disputed her authority and resented 
her interference. She fought him, and in the end she beat him; but there are passages 


12 Mitra, pp. 450-455, 472-503, 520, 521, 533; see also the balanced review in Sir 
Zachary Cope’s Florence Nightingale and the Doctors (London, 1958), pp. 48-57. 
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respects. (Cook, I, 228) 


Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s account gives no indication of this and quotes no 
such passages. The only references to Hall are the unfavourable ones. 


Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 

Stratford had for many years been British ambassador at the Porte. 
Mrs. Woodham-Smith holds him guilty of neglect in respect of the Scutari 
hospitals. In her exposition great weight is given to Miss Nightingale’s de- 
scription of Stratford as “bad-tempered, heartless, pompous and lazy” (WS, 
p. 160). This. view contradicts that expressed in one of Mrs. Woodham- 
Smith’s authorities, Professor Lane-Poole’s biography, and in other sources. 
Mrs. Woodham-Smith criticizes Stratford for not intervening directly in the 
management of the hospitals (WS, p. 160) — though the Duke of Newcastle’s 
evidence to the Roebuck Committee, for example, made clear that Stratford 
was in no sense responsible for their administration (RC QQ. 14844, 14849- 
14850) — yet she fails to mention Stratford’s great and successful efforts to 
assist in the political sphere where he could do most good. This is surprising 
because Lane-Poole describes these interventions in detail and there is refer- 
ence to the help Stratford gave in the Roebuck Committee evidence: how he 
was asked to help to obtain various supplies, Wellington boots, planks for 
hutting, clothing, and coal for the ships, among many other things. He was 
able to assist in obtaining Turkish reinforcements; he alone could and did 
obtain from the Turkish authorities the firmans that made these things possi- 
ble.!14 He seems to have visited the Scutari hospitals more times than Mrs. 
Woodham-Smith suggests and to have sent others when he could not go 
himself.15 He took a view that was more reasonable than Mrs. Woodham- 
Smith implies of the second batch of nurses that arrived at Scutari,1® and the 
assistance of Lady Stratford was, it seems, by no means so ineffective as Mrs. 
Woodham-Smith says.!7 In general the Stratford described by other sources is 
anything but heartless and lazy. He was at the time, it is true, attacked in 
ignorance of his real efforts, for instance by The Times. But Mrs. Woodham- 
Smith writes as though The Times had not retracted its charges; as though 
Mr. Maxwell, a member of the Hospitals Commission, had not defended Strat- 
ford; as though she herself had not noticed what Lane-Poole has to say on the 
matter.!8 

General Sir James Simpson 

Simpson, who succeeded to the command of the army in the East on 


18 Stanley Lane-Poole, The Life of the Right Honourable Stratford Canning Viscount Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe . . . (2 vols., 1888). 

144 Lane-Poole, II, 350-352, 363, 372-374, 375-376, 378-380, 390, 396-397; Roebuck 
Committee evidence QQ. 7821-7823; 15572-73, 15575, 15590, 15618; and the 
Hospital Commission report, p. 24. 

15 = WS, p. 160; Lane-Poole, II, 376, 377, 378-379, 381-382; and Roebuck Committee 

. 10707. 

16 Cf. WS, pp. 186, 187 and Lane-Poole, II, 383-385. 

17 Cf. WS, pp. 175-176, 177, 193-195; Lane-Poole, Il, 375, 377, 378, 381-382; and 
Roebuck Committee QQ. 6217, 7355-57, 9158. 

18 Lane-Poole, II, 362-363, 385-387, 391. 
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Lord Raglan’s death, is not favourably regarded by Mrs. Woodham-Smith 
presumably because Miss Nightingale did not find him cooperative. “Miss 
Nightingale never succeeded in establishing the personal contact she had 
enjoyed with Lord Raglan”; the “ ‘man who was James Simpson would essen- 
tially think it infra dig’ ” to interest himself in “ ‘hospital matters and a parcel 
of women’” (WS, p. 223). Mrs. Woodham-Smith refers to Simpson rather 
slightingly as “a soldier of many years seniority who had barely seen active 
service” (WS, p. 223). Reference to the Dictionary of National Biography and 
to Sir John Fortescue’s A History of the British Army (the relevant volume of 
which Mrs. Woodham-Smith lists as an authority — see XIII, 209) shows on 
the contrary that Simpson had served in the Peninsula War in 1812-13, in 
the Waterloo campaign, during which he was severely wounded at Quatre 
Bras, and with Napier in Sind. 

Such oversights as these, leading as they do to a generally false pic- 
ture of the persons concerned, do not create confidence in Mrs. Woodham- 
Smith’s handling of the evidence. As a general point it is necessary to note 
that Mrs. Woodham-Smith gives a list of authorities — including, in respect of 
the specific cases I have raised, the Roebuck Committee reports, Mitra’s Life 
of Hall, Lane-Poole’s Life of Stratford and Fortescue’s History — yet writes a 
narrative which differs radically in important points from the versions pre- 
sented by these authorities. If she regards them as authoritative, why does 
she not use the evidence they contain; if she does not regard them as authori- 
tative why does she list them as such and why does she not indicate the evi- 
dence she has for differing so much from their accounts and opinions? 


In addition it is necessary to note that there are a number of mistakes 
of transcription and fact in Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s account. These fall into 
different categories and are of varying importance. I will refer to only a few 
instances. 

(i) Quotations. The most obvious of such errors concern direct quo- 
tation, from the Roebuck Committee reports, for example. In these central 
chapters there are some seventeen quotations of varying length from this 
source, almost all concentrated in the pages which deal with the hospitals at 
Scutari (WS, pp. 151-175), and mostly used to support comment and descrip- 
tion critical of the military and naval authorities. They are presented in the 
usual way between inverted commas and with omissions shown by suspension 
points: this gives a superficial impression of accuracy to the casual reader. The 
form of the quotation is an indication that a mere paraphrase is not intended. 
However transcription is rarely exact, and the degree of error ranges from the 
omission of a word or two to the insertion of words that do not appear in the 
original and even to the replacement of one name by another. 

The following example will illustrate. Mrs. Woodham-Smith is critical 
of Dr. Menzies for not having seen that the lavatories at the Barrack Hospital 
were cleaned out, and she says: “For instance, Mr. Stafford determined to get 
the lavatories cleaned. He approached Dr. Menzies who said it was none of 
his business. ‘If he had got in 12 or 13 men to clean out the lavatories he would 
immediately have been pounced on by another department and told that it 
belonged to that department’” (WS, p. 173; my italics). In the Roebuck 
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Committee evidence, however:1® “if Dr. M’Grigor had from his own bat . . . 
got in 12 or 14 men to do anything else in the building, he would have been 
immediately pounced on by another department, and have been told that it 
belonged to that department” (RC Q. 7544; my italics). The passage quoted 
in Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s book is not simply verbally inaccurate; it also mis- 
represents, for in the original context it did not refer to Dr. Menzies at all. It 
is not without relevance to observe perhaps that McGrigor was a Nightingale 
supporter while Menzies was not (WS, p. 175). There are a number of such 
instances of inaccurate quotation.?° 

It should be noted also that in the U. S. edition of Mrs. Woodham- 
Smith’s book, which is a shortened version of the original London edition, she 
abridges some of the quotations appearing in the latter without indicating 
that this is being done, a practice which has drawn severe comment from an 
American reviewer.?! 

(ii) Errors of fact. There are a number of factual statements in these 
chapters that investigation does not confirm. They are often such as to throw 
a worse light on the authorities. 

(a) It is said that Mr. Stafford had difficulty in obtaining admission to the 
Scutari hospitals and it is implied that this was an example of military ob- 
struction (WS, p. 170). This is refuted by Stafford’s own evidence to the 
Roebuck Committee (QQ. 7507, 7578, 7663, 7799). The same applies to the 
assertion that officials had been insolent to Mr. Macdonald, the administrator 
of The Times Fund, and had also tried to prevent his entry, which he too 
denied in giving evidence (WS, p. 174; cf. RC QQ. 6999, 7051) .?2 

(b) Describing an army doctor’s lack of status, Mrs. Woodham-Smith says 
that Dr. Smith, the Medical Director-General, told the Roebuck Committee 
that “it would have been consicered impertinence on his part to approach the 
Commander-in-Chief with suggestions as to the health of the army” (WS, p. 
153). 1 do not find this passage in Smith’s evidence; and in fact he often made 
recommendations through the Military Secretary (RC 5th Report, p. 18). 
(c) It is a mistake to refer to something that Mr. Filder, the Commissary- 
General, is supposed to have said when cross-examined by the Roebuck Com- 
mittee (WS, p. 154); he did not appear before that Committee. There are a 
number of other similar errors.?* 


19 Mrs. Woodham-Smith does not give detailed references but I think that the context in 
which this and other quotations occur implies that they are taken from the Roebuck 
Committee proceedings. If the quotation is in fact from another source, e.g., a garbled 
newspaper account, its accuracy should surely have been checked by reference to the 
official report of the evidence. 

20 E.g.: WS, p. 155, RC Q. 8032; WS, p. 156, RC sth Report, p. 20; WS, p. 170, RC Q. 
7790; WS, p. 171, RC QQ. 9016, 7523; WS, p. 172, RCQQ. 6074, 6114; WS, p. 173, 
RC QQ. 7540, 7578-79, 7550; WS, p. 175, RC Q. 9908. 

21 Donald Fleming in AHR, LVII (1951-52), 135-136. 


22 Macdonald did say, however, that several people were stopped and asked their business 
(RC Q. 6999). 

23 E.g.: on the state of army land transport at the outbreak of war, cf. WS, p. 130 and RC 
QQ. 13712-31, 13889, 13894; the account of the kitchen facilities at the Barrack 
Hospital: WS, p. 165 and RC QQ. 13091-96 and see also the Hospital Commission 
report, p. 24; the abandonment of the troops’ packs: WS, p. 168 and RC QQ. 418-419, 
767, 3796-3802, 5432-36; attempts to clean the lavatories not mentioned: WS, pp. 
174-175 and e.g. RC QQ. 7552-53, 10318-40; not Miss Nightingale who fitted out a 
regiment with warm clothing: WS, p. 176 and RC QQ. 7183-7216. 
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(iii) Miscellaneous errors. These include inaccurate statistics which 
may be exaggerated or presented as certain when there was in fact conflicting 
evidence: for example as to the number of sick and wounded arriving at 
Scutari. In each case the figures used tend to be those which imply most 
criticism of the military and naval authorities.2* 


In presenting the case against the military authorities, Mrs. Woodham- 
Smith is following a well-worn path. Many writers on the war have taken 
the same view. But this view has long needed re-examination. The defects 
of military organization which existed in the mid-nineteenth century are 
clear but they must not be exaggerated. They must always be seen in the 
proper historical context and must not too easily be supposed to validate the 
view that nearly all the senior soldiers and officials were incompetents or 
fools.?5 

But, this general matter apart, I would suggest on the basis of the 
indications I have given that Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s text is in many respects 
also unsound as to details. It contains errors of fact, transcription, and inter- 
pretation which suggest at least an intolerable degree of carelessness. In addi- 
tion there is a tendency to present only evidence which supports the impres- 
sion Mrs. Woodham-Smith wishes to create; data which would qualify this 
impression are often overlooked. Or, if they are not overlooked, no reasons are 
given for their omission. In stating this conclusion I must make clear that 
(with the single exception of Sir Zachary Cope’s book, Florence Nightingale 
and the Doctors, which was not published until early in 1958) I have only 
used material which was accessible to Mrs. Woodham-Smith; indeed most 
of the sources to which I have referred occur in her bibliography. I must also 
make clear my opinion that Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s book must be used with 
care and only after independent check; for its great virtues must not be al- 
lowed to obscure its defects.?¢ 

To return very briefly to my original theme. I do not for one moment 
suggest that all biographies written by “amateur” historians have these same 
defects. But I do suggest that if the academic historian does not himself 
write full-scale biography as a rule and if as a result the “amateur” holds the 
field instead, then the least the academic can do is to subject these books to 
serious scrutiny so that the popular acclaim which many of them so rightly 
achieve can be tested for the basis of sound scholarship on which an estab- 
lished work must always rest. 


W. H. GREENLEAF 
The University of Hull 


24 Cf. WS, p. 188 and RC 2nd Report, Appendix 11, pp. 706-707. Also on the number 
of sick and wounded who arrived at Scutari on 2 Jan. 1855, cf. WS, p. 199 and RC 
2nd Report, Appendix 11, p. 707; on the number of men before Sebastopol in Jan- 
uary 1855: WS, p. 199 and RC Q. 15445. Similarly Mrs. Woodham-Smith does not re- 
fer to the conflict of evidence about the number of men put on board the Kangaroo 
(WS, p. 132, and see the references in RC Index, under Kangaroo). 

25 See the comments of Sir George MacMunn, The Crimea in Perspective (London, 1935), 
p. 44 and of Cope, pp. 45-47. 

26 Cf. the critical review of Mrs. Woodham-Smith’s later book, The Reason Why (London, 

1953), by Brison Gooch in VS, I (1957-58), 271-275. 
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A History of Technology, edited by CHARLES 
Sincer, E. J. Ho-tmyarn, A. R. and 
Trevor I. Wi.i1aMs; Vol. IV: The Industrial 
Revolution c.1750 to c.1850; pp. xxiii + 728; 


Vol. V: The Late Nineteenth Century c.1850 
to c.1900; pp. xxxviii + 888. Clarendon Press: 
Oxford, 1958, £8 8s. 


Because of its breadth of interest, the 
editors of VS have invited two reviews of A 
History or TECHNOLOGY, one by T. C. 
Barker, who considers Volumes IV and V 
primarily as economic history, and one by 
RayMonp WiiuiaMs, who discusses the use- 
fulness of these volumes to those primarily 
interested in the cultural history of the nine- 
teenth century. Mr. BARKER writes: 


THE FIVE-voLUME History of Technology 
must surely rank as one of the most impressive 
combined operations in the world of historical 
writing. The conception is encyclopaedic. 
Volumes I to III took the story from the 
earliest times to the middle of the eighteenth 
century. But as the work has neared its close 
(1900) and as the source material has grown 
in abundance, the time scale has had to be 
shortened. In these final volumes, therefore, 
Victorian times receive particularly detailed 
attention. (The year 1850 is not a strict di- 
viding line between the two volumes; some 
contributions in Volume IV go down to the 
close of the nineteenth century, while those 
in Volume V usually include information 


about events before 1850.) Both deal with 
agricultural practice, food preservation, ore 
and egal mining, and the processing of metals; 
with various forms of power; with changing 
techniques in a considerable number of man- 
ufacturing industries; with mechanical, civil, 
and sdnitary engineering; and with commu- 
nications. Each topic is dealt with by a sep- 
arate writer. Some sixty have been enlisted 
to cover the years 1750-1900, which form, 
in fact, the grand climax to the History. To 
persuade them all to contribute and — much 
more difficult — to keep them to a time-table 
for the delivery of their manuscripts, must 
have been in itself a considerable exercise. 
To select over 750 illustrations (often from 
quite out-of-the-way places), to have many 
of them re-drawn for insertion in the text, 
and to add nearly a hundred plates, must 
have turned the task into a major operation. 
As a piece of book production, the venture is 
itself most noteworthy, quite up to the finest 
traditions of the best printing house in Brit- 
ain. That the whole enterprise has been suc- 
cessfully undertaken within eight years testi- 
fies to a remarkable feat of organisation, 
made possible by the financial support of one 
of Britain’s largest industrial concerns, Im- 
perial Chemical Industries Ltd. This is the 
kind of endeavour which would have aroused 
the warm enthusiasm, not to say the envy, of 
Samuel Smiles, who just about a hundred 
years ago tried to draw popular attention to 
technology and to praise inventors and prac- 
tical men. 

Looked at from another point of view, 
however, this History provides a_ rather 
gloomy commentary on the progress we have 
made since mid-Victorian times. Smiles pro- 
duced a series of most readable books which 
will live on as classics. Now, thanks to sci- 
entific and technical progress —to greater 
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specialisation and research—we can no 
longer produce short, readable books on such 
a subject. We must produce big, fat volumes 
like these which are heavy to hold, let alone 
read. They are in fact not books to be read, 
but works of reference. And they are so ex- 
pensively produced that, despite handsome 
financial backing, they have to be marketed 
at such a prohibitive price that they can 
never hope to enjoy the popularity of Smiles’ 
works. Few people are likely to receive any 
part of A History of Technology as a present 
or a prize. It will, however, be the obvious 
source to which all students of technical his- 
tory should turn first of all for reference pur- 
poses, and, as such, it will be an essential 
part of the stock of all reputable libraries. 

The editors have been able to recruit a 
team of contributors which is powerful as 
well as numerous. Most of them have already 
published elsewhere articles and books on 
the topics with which they deal here. G. E. 
Fussell, for instance, who writes on farming, 
has a long list of publications to his credit 
over the past thirty years and more. The late 
H. W. Dickinson was the leading authority 
on the history of the steam engine. Dr. and 
Mrs. Clow published, a few years ago, The 
Chemical Revolution. Dr. H. R. Schubert has 
recently written a learned technical book on 
the earlier history of the iron industry, and 
Miss Mann was joint author of what has be- 
come the standard work on seventeenth- and 
eighteenth-century cotton. Helmut and Ali- 
son Gernsheim are already well known for 
their writings on photography, Professor F. 
A. Wells for his on the hosiery industry, and 
Charles Hadfield for his books on canals. All 
of them provide very sound contributions to 
these volumes; but, while some have ven- 
tured here for the first time into the nine- 
teenth century and produced completely new 
material, others have added little to what 
has already appeared elsewhere. On the other 
hand, there are a number of contributors 
from industry, the universities, and museums, 
whose chapters are of particular value be- 
cause the content is not so readily available 
in print. The chapters on glass manufacture, 
for instance, by Mr. L. M. Angus-Butter- 
worth and Professor R. W. Douglas provide 
good descriptions of the technical processes 
in a rather neglected branch of industry. 

It would have been very easy for the team 
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of contributors, who are almost all British, to 
over-emphasise developments within the Brit- 
ish Isles at the expense of those abroad. The 
temptation is all the greater in the nineteenth 
century, during most of which Britain was 
obviously reaping the main economic benefits 
of most exploitable inventions whether they 
were British in origin or not. While, no doubt, 
a British reviewer cannot himself be unpre- 
judiced in outlook, these pages do seem to 
have done full justice to non-British inven- 
tions and their development. Indeed, one of 
the main themes which emerges is the large 
number of ideas which, in Victorian times, 
did not originate in the British Isles or with 
British nationals. While Britain enjoyed eco- 
nomic supremacy in the world, it mattered 
little where the inventions were made; they 
were usually to be marketed most profitably 
in England. It was only after other countries 
developed their own resources and began 
themselves to exploit their own discoveries 
that Britain started to grow concerned about 
her lack of technical ideas. After reading 
these volumes, one wonders whether the 
British people’s inventiveness may not have 
been exaggerated a little. There can be little 
dispute about the role of British ingenuity 
in devising the key inventions of the later 
eighteenth and earlier nineteenth centuries. 
But by early Victorian times, when British 
ascendancy was at its peak, the contribution 
of the British inventor and innovator be- 
comes less obvious. Certainly the information 
about foreign developments — often obtained 
from books in other languages and here made 
readily available in English —is one of the 
most useful and thought-provoking features 
of these volumes. 

That other countries showed ingenuity, 
but were unable to turn it to economic ad- 
vantage as Britain could, is a reminder that 
there are powerful non-technical reasons for 
economic growth. The businessman, as well 
as the inventor, has a claim to stake. De- 
velopment of new techniques depended 
largely upon the economic climate being set 
fair. Few of the contributors to these volumes, 
however, pay any heed to economic consid- 
erations. That inventions were developed and 
improved upon is accepted without curiosity. 
No attempt is made to discover why the time 
was ripe for such development. Technology 
alone must take all the credit for change. 


Sir Alexander Fleck, Chairman of I.C.I., spe- 
cifically claims in his benediction upon the 
work as a whole: “The fundamental change 
in the way men lived their lives was the 
direct result of the great wave of technolo- 
gical invention which swept western Europe 
and North America in the years spanned by 
the last two volumes of this History.” This is, 
surely, a great over-simplification of what 
happened. It is too narrow a view. 

The narrowness of outlook is to be seen in 
most of the contributions, but it is particu- 
larly well exemplified by the chapter on roads 
in Volume IV. This is a masterly account of 
changing roadmaking and _ road-surfacing 
techniques, presenting detailed information 
about steam rollers, block pavements, and 
so on. But there is no discussion at all of what 
was carried on the roads and to what extent 
heavy and bulky goods had still to go by 
water even after the roads had been im- 
proved. For precisely what purpose were 
these meticulously described changes in road- 
making techniques intended? To answer this 
question is highly relevant, for the technical 
changes follow from it. It is important for the 
historian of technology as well as for others 
who are more generally interested in the past. 

Very few of the contributors have read 
the writings of historians with technical in- 
terests (as distinct from technical experts 
who have probed into earlier developments 
in their own specialty) which would have 
provided information about the broader back- 
ground to this period. The section on coal- 
mining in Volume IV, for instance, has been 
written without any reference to the stand- 
ard work by Ashton and Sykes. The chap- 
ters on sanitary engineering in the same vol- 
ume have derived very little from Professor 
Finer’s important book on Chadwick, and R. 
H. Lewis’ Edwin Chadwick and the Public 
Health Movement, 1832-1854 passes com- 
pletely unnoticed. It is a great pity that these 
technical specialists have not collaborated 
with historians who are interested in this 
field of study and who could have assisted 
in putting the technical detail into its gen- 
eral setting. The editors appear to have ap- 
preciated this serious shortcoming, for they 
have added to Volume V three non-technical 
contributions on education for an age of 
technology and industrial organisation, and 
technology and its social consequences. 


These, however, are postscripts: some of the 
ideas which appear in them should have in- 
formed the History as a whole. 
T. C. BARKER 
The London School of Economics 
and Political Science 


Mr. WILLIAMs writes: 


THE USEFULNESS OF these volumes to the 
economic historian, as books of first refer- 
ence in the history of technology, is unques- 
tioned. It remains to ask: what is their use- 
fulness to general historians of the period, in 
particular to social historians and to histo- 
rians of ideas and the arts? Dr. Barker’s ob- 
servation on the narrowness of outlook in 
most of the contributions seems to me well- 
founded, but it would be fair to add that the 
average history of literature, and even some 
histories of ideas, would be found to show the 
same essential approach: technical develop- 
ments in a literary form, for example, are 
commonly treated either as autonomous or as 
the absorbing line of development to which 
the rest of the life of the time is seen as 
“background.” We are facing a problem char- 
acteristic of a period of specialist scholarship, 
in which both advantages and disadvantages 
are obvious. 

If I consider an example directly related 
to my own work — the chapter on “Printing 
and Related Trades” by W. Turner Berry in 
Volume V — I find, as Dr. Barker found with 
roadmaking, that the technical developments 
are considered largely without reference to 
the social and economic factors which de- 
termined the growth of the reading public 
and hence the need for technical improve- 
ment in the printing of books and news- 
papers. At the same time, I find it very use- 
ful to have this technical account made avail- 
able, and I am not sure that I can always as- 
sume that the need for increased circulation 
invariably preceded the technical improve- 
ment: I think there are cases, in this field, 
as in some later developments in communica- 
tion techniques, where the machine was in- 
vented, its opportunities were seen by a few 
people, and then, as it were, the public to use 
its products was created. Certainly the his- 
tory of technology shows that an invention 
may be neglected if the social context for its 
use is unfavourable. But, within this general 
principle, the detailed interaction between 
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general social change and technical inven- 
tion seems to me to be of a very complex 
character, and to read the history contained 
in these volumes is, I am sure, a salutary ex- 
ercise for anyone who already has his own 
sense of historical developments in the period. 
By looking at familiar material from this 
special standpoint, a process of substantial 
intellectual importance may in fact be begun. 
One is being challenged to look again at the 
whole process of social growth, the whole 
structure of relationships inherent in the de- 
velopment of a culture. 

Certainly the approach in these volumes 
is narrow, but if we accept them as this kind 
of challenge they may have a general use- 
fulness quite apart from their functions as 
works of reference. The theoretical problem 
with which I am most engaged is precisely 
this question of the relationships between ele- 
ments in a whole way of life, and it is my 
view that we bring to this kind of study a 
very imperfect normal apparatus: we speak 
mainly of correlation, meaning relating this 
activity to its “background,” and are insuf- 
ficiently aware, at a theoretical level, of the 
obvious practical fact that, for a history as 
lived, the “background” is never the static 
field we make it, but is as close and active 
as the “background” of our own times. On 
this principle, of course, the narrowness of 
approach in these volumes could certainly 
again be emphasized, but technology is a 
subject to which most of us trained in the 
history of arts and ideas have a culturally 
determined indifference which at times comes 
close to contempt. From our point of view, at 
least, this alternative narrowness may be a 
healthy challenge: the split between “liberal” 
and “technical” interests has been very dam- 
aging, in education, in history, and in the 
arts; and my own feeling is that while we have 
quite properly recognized the narrowness of 
the technologists, one factor in this narrow- 
ness has been the failure of liberal culture 
to accept, with adequate respect, this element 
that has been transforming its world. The 
split in nineteenth-century education, be- 
tween traditional humanists and new tech- 
nologists, seems to me, in retrospect, the fault 
of both sides. The emergence of a narrow 
kind of “industrial” education was partly the 
expression of a new and narrow manufactur- 
ing class, but it was abetted by the failure 
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of humanists to redefine their concepts of 
liberal knowledge and of education in terms 
later than those which had come down from 
mediaeval thinking, only partly affected even 
by the Renaissance. When the ordinary ed- 
ucational curriculum excluded even pure sci- 
ence, the conditions for the narrowness of 
technical training, and technological thinking, 
were by this default largely confirmed. We 
still have to live with this error, and it is wise, 
while remarking the narrowness of the ordi- 
nary technologist, to look again at this nar- 
rowness of our own. 

There is a further, related point, which 
again may indicate the usefulness of these 
volumes. We tend to speak of the growth of 
industry, not only in generalized terms which 
obscure the unevenness of the actual pro- 
cess, but also in a dead way, and often with 
a certain hostility. It is impossible to under- 
stand the Industrial Revolution in England 
unless we realize the excitement which so in- 
terestingly counterpointed the changes and 
the suffering. “These are our poems,” Carlyle 
said, watching one of the first locomotives, 
and that so stringent a critic of industrialism 
could have felt in this way is a fact of major 
importance. If we read Coleridge on his visit 
to an iron foundry, we catch something of 
the great imaginative stimulus of the new 
industries — a stimulus we ordinarily reduce 
to the grudging catalogue of another ma- 
chine, another factory. I do not say that these 
volumes catch such excitement completely, 
but the absorbed interest of many of the con- 
tributors reminds us of the human motives 
—the wonder and _ enthusiasm — without 
which the changes could be seen as wholly 
barbarous. For all of us who tend to see them 
so, these records of creative achievement, 
seen as creative by many of the most acute 
observers of the consequent social disloca- 
tion, are salutary reading. 

The three general chapters which con- 
clude the history are, unfortunately, uneven. 
The best is that on “Technology and Indus- 
trial Organization,” by Charles Wilson, a most 
lucid and stimulating essay. Sir Eric Ashby’s 
“Education for an Age of Technology” ( writ- 
ten with the help of Mrs. D. Feyer and Mr. M. 
D. Forster) is adequate; its analysis and facts 
are already, for the most part, in the general 
histories of education. The concluding chap- 
ter, “Technology and its Social Conse- 


quences,” by the Chairman of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Sir Alexander Fleck, 
seems to me wholly inadequate. Any short 
essay on so huge a subject would be bound to 
fail in some respects, but it is something of a 
shock, after the professional competence of 
the other contributions, to come to an essay 
at once conceptually narrow and historically 
sketchy. Thus: “Literacy . . . became almost 
universal when Forster's Elementary Edu- 
cation Act of 1870 made education in Eng- 
land compulsory.” The 1870 Act did not make 
education compulsory; this was done in Acts 
of 1876 and 1880. Or again: “Newnes .. . 
found a ready public for “Tit Bits’ in 1880: 
this was the beginning of mass journalism.” 
Apart from the fact that Tit-Bits was founded 
in 1881, it is ludicrous, in view of the circu- 
lation and character of the Sunday press from 
the 1840's, to call this periodical the “begin- 
ning of mass journalism.” It is sad to find that 
the devoted work of so many people, and 
such a fine job of book production, should be 
capped not only by errors of this elementary 
kind, but also by a failure even to acknowl- 
edge some of the most radical criticisms of 
an industrial society (the narrowness of the 
reference-list to this chapter is quite star- 
tling). Yet if this outstanding failure, after 
so much successful writing, reminds us of 
the damaging division between technologists 
and humanists—a division in which both 
sides can be blamed — some good may come 
out of error. These are heavy volumes to hurl 
at each others’ heads; it will be wiser to 
read, criticise, and take account of them. 
RAYMOND WILLIAMS 

Rewley House, Oxford 


The Age of Improvement, by Asa Briccs; 
pp. xii + 547. Longmans, Green: London 
and New York, 1959, 35s. and $7.00. 


Younc Pu.D.’s who have spent three or four 
years on a piece of highly-detailed research 
may think the writing of a textbook, in which 
so many interesting questions cannot possibly 
be fully investigated, an unrewarding occu- 
pation. The six lines devoted in this book to 
the “Fitzwilliam Episode,” for example, will 
not satisfy an assiduous student of that sub- 
ject who had examined the Wentworth- 
Woodhouse Papers. To say this is in no sense 
to disparage Professor Briggs’ history of the 


busy years between 1784 and 1867, but sim- 
ply to illustrate the unavoidable difficulties 
which the writer of such a book must face: 
some research student, free from teaching 
and administrative duties, will always, here 
or there, have gone a little further. 

When this has been said it should be 
added at once that Professor Briggs has been 
successful in avoiding all difficulties but the 
unavoidable. His success has been due, 
mainly, to two things. One, dear to the heart 
of a fellow-provincial, is his provinciality. He 
is not dominated, and refuses to allow his 
subject to be dominated, by London. Bristol, 
Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, and New- 
castle are as important to him as is the me- 
tropolis; only someone who had made a spe- 
cific study of such towns could appreciate 
that “early period of cultural initiative” 
which distinguished them before the indus- 
trial revolution half-choked them. New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, which the present re- 
viewer happens to know best, was far more 
a centre of “light and learning” in 1800 than 
in 1850. The second reason for his success is 
the breadth of his reading, which includes 
not only recent articles and theses but books 
long out of print yet important in their day 
and for what they had to say about their day: 
he is (as historians ought to be but are not 
always) a connoisseur of neglected sources. 

Although Professor Briggs deals con- 
scientiously and acutely with much which is 
probably not of burning interest to him, his 
main interests and his carefully-controlled 
sympathies are discernible. He finds more 
that excites him, not merely to narration but 
to discussion, in post-1815 England (espe- 
cially in the 1830’s) than in pre-1815 Eng- 
land. But his eye for the illustrative quota- 
tion, his capacity for the pertinent summary, 
remain delightful. In this tangled and over- 
documented period of 1784-1867 a writer 
must make his choice and back his fancies: 
he cannot be equally interested in everything. 
Professor Briggs writes from the standpoint 
of an informed and slightly sceptical Liberal, 
though this does not lead him into the error 
of magnifying the achievements of such a 
piece of liberal legislation as the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1835. His England is 
that of the big provincial towns, not that of 
Osbaldeston and Surtees and Whyte-Melville. 
His interests are in the region where politics 
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and economics and sociology converge; to a 
much lesser extent in, for instance, adminis- 
trative development or religion or the “un- 
reconstructed” areas. He seems hardly to 
appreciate the full significance of the virtual 
destruction in 1828-29 of the old concept of 
“the constitution in Church and State” which 
made the effects of the 1832 reforms so much 
greater; and possibly he underrates the force 
of that “popular Protestantism” which pro- 
vided a link between Low Church Anglicans 
and Nonconformists and may well have saved 
the Establishment. Perhaps something of the 
grotesque and the magnificent, of the best 
of the good and the worst of the evil, has 
not been fully depicted in his history. 

But even where his personal interests do 
not encourage him to develop his theme, Pro- 
fessor Briggs is too sensitive and too well- 
informed to be rash or unduly dogmatic. His 
combination of scholarly caution with zest 
and eagerness makes this book eminently use- 
ful and eminently readable. 

W. L. Burn 
King’s College, University of Durham 


The Imperial Idea and Its Enemies, by A. P. 
THORNTON; pp. xiv + 370. Macmillan; Lon- 
don, 1959, 30s.; St. Martin’s Press: New York, 
1959, $7.50. 

Alfred, Lord Milner: The Man of No Illu- 
sions, 1854-1925, by JoHN EvELYN WRENCH; 
pp. 398. Eyre and Spottiswoode: London, 
1958, 42s. 

Kitchener: Portrait of an Imperialist, by 
Pump Macnus; pp. xiii + 410. Murray: 
London, 1958, 30s.; Dutton: New York, 1959, 
$6.50. 


PROFESSOR THORNTON'S Is a book to delight 
historians. It presents a fresh and engaging 
account, much of the treatment of which has 
been confused and tawdry; it is written 
in cogent and powerful English; it is ac- 
curate and substantial as well as lively; and 
it is based on new thought and new research. 
He writes with a sustained drive and enthu- 
siasm; and the grain of his argument is close, 
right through a well-integrated book. Though 
he sets out his opinions confidently, he is not 
dogmatic; he does not repeat himself; and 
he is ready to admit, where evidence on any 
point seems to him inconclusive, that he may 
be wrong. 
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The strength and importance of his book 
do not derive from style alone. He has seized 
and developed the fundamental feature in 
the policy-making of modern great powers, 
the feature that two generations of historians 
writing before 1914 tended to overlook: 
that “foreign policy had to be related to a 
policy of general imperial strategy.” Balfour 
constantly warned his compatriots “that if 
we failed to maintain our sea-power as a na- 
tion then we should have ceased to count as a 
Great Power.” Great Britain in fact had to 
hold on to her colonies because she was great; 
it was not the case, as the Germans thought, 
that she was great because she had colonies. 
Whatever — if anything— makes Britain a 
great power at the present day, it is not two 
or three score disaffected areas scattered over 
the five continents and coloured red on Brit- 
ish maps, any more than it is economic ad- 
vantage drawn from these same areas, most 
of which have become liabilities. 

The colonial empire was really needed, 
by excitable politicians and their jingo fol- 
lowing, as a mark of status: people enjoyed 
saying “That is ours, those foreigners can’t 
have it.” This view could easily be made to 
look ridiculous. As Harcourt put it in 1892, 
deprecating a Uganda protectorate with a 
vehement exaggeration that yet carried 
weight, “It is inconceivable that occupying as 
we do half the globe we should be so terribly 
afraid that any other nation should have a 
foothold in the other. . . . It is like a man with 
a vast Estate greater than he can already do 
justice [to] mortgaging his resources to buy 
dilapidated property lest his neighbour should 
acquire it.” Yet of course the best and most 
responsible imperialists, Cromer and Milner, 
Lugard and Minto, Macaulay and Kipling, 
could see beyond what Gladstone called 
“mere earth-hunger”: they wanted domina- 
tion, but for moral reasons rather than politi- 
cal. “Cromer laid it down that the main justi- 
fication of Imperialism was to be found in 
the use that was made of the imperial power,” 
and the foundations of the modern system of 
irrigation in Egypt bear witness yet to his be- 
lief. Milner brought on the South African 
war of 1899 to save the original inhabitants 
of South Africa from Boer domination. 

Dis aliter visum. Other forces were also 
working for that war — and for others — and 
other results ensued. Under pressure of mili- 
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tary necessity, moral improvement was post- 
poned to the exercise of strategic power. In 
home politics, the effect of the twentieth cen- 
tury’s first and second world war was on each 
occasion to strengthen the interest taken by 
ordinary citizens in politics. And ordinary 
citizens saw, in Professor Thornton’s words, 
that “Democracy was, if it was anything, 
government of the people by the people; but 
imperialism entailed the government of one 
people by another. In fact it had at its heart 
a contradiction which must ultimately wither 
it away.” So the British voters’ respect for 
the common humanity of the subject races in 
their imperial grasp led them to relax their 
grasping muscles; and the stronger “peoples 
struggling rightly to be free” are already out- 
side the grip. 

Professor Thornton points out that in any 
case those who regarded it as their business 
to run the empire had ceased, long before 
1945, to be altogether fitted for their self- 
imposed task. By the ’twenties, it was “not 
true at all to say that the Empire was a wide 
world. It was the narrowest world of all — 
the world of the clubs and the shooting-boxes 
of a colonised Scotland.” The Irish difficulty, 
and its quasi-solution in 1921, had already 
made plain the way to escape from British 
domination; indeed by the summer of 1914 
the Ulster crisis had made it clear that “The 
Empire was in danger from the Conserva- 
tives, the imperialists, themselves.” This had 
in fact been visible, to those who knew where 
and how to look, fifteen years earlier. Dis- 
cussing the reaction in Europe to the war of 
1899, Dr. Thornton explains that “for a Great 
Power to deal with Europeans as the British 
had been dealing with the Boers was seen as 
something ominous indeed: if England felt 
it necessary to adopt Prussianism as an inter- 
national tactic, everyone else sooner or later 
must presumably follow suit. Once, empha- 
sising the eternal interests of England, Palm- 
erston had declared that so long as England 
sympathised with right and justice, she 
would never find herself altogether alone. 
But now . . . England had deliberately sac- 
rificed that moral status that had made her 
so respected a Power, and whose support 
made Gladstone in his prime the one factor 
in Europe that Bismarck himself had never 
been able to comprehend.” 

Once the deterioration had set in, and 


the European civil war of 1914-18 was in 
progress, the British became involved in an 
intricate series of deals with those imperial ri- 
vals who had become their allies in arms. Dis- 
raeli’s great principle (which formed the 
last line of the song that gave “jingo” to the 
politicians’ vocabulary), “Russia shall not 
have Constantinople,” was set aside; the 
Turkish capital was secretly promised to 
Russia in March 1915, as Trotsky was de- 
lighted to reveal three years later. The rest 
of the Near East was divided out by the 
Sykes-Picot agreement of May 1916, by 
which England and France took the principal 
remaining plums. Dr. Thornton explains lu- 
cidly how irreconcilable were the pledges 
given during the war to the French, the 
Arabs, and the Jews; his book illuminates 
the history of British policy in the Levant, 
from Palmerston right down to Selwyn Lloyd, 
and he concludes with a just and witty sum- 
mary of imperialist opinion about the dis- 
aster of November 1956. He. does not look 
to the future, but the reviewer may venture 
to apply to the 1970's a remark about the 
1930's: “Left-wing intellectuals could afford 
to admit what Labour politicians could not, 
that the mass of the people approved what 
was being done in their name.” It is to be 
hoped that, say, Hola and Nyasaland will 
not become in twenty years’ time the kind 
of names of horror that Munich and Czech- 
oslovakia are today. 

The Imperial Idea and Its Enemies is 
written wholly from printed sources; its ex- 
cellence shows how much can be drawn 
from reflexion on what has long been in print, 
particularly from a careful study of novels 
and of the parliamentary debates. One day 
we must hope for some more reflexions by 
Professor Thornton on the little-explored 
treasures of the Milner papers. Milner him- 
self would certainly not have approved Sir 
Evelyn Wrench’s enthusiastic, ignorant ca- 
vortings among them. It is useful to have 
more extracts from them printed; but what 
accompanies the extracts throws doubt on 
Sir Evelyn’s capacity to choose well. In an 
almost worthless biography of a great scholar, 
gibberish is presented as Greek, and an au- 
thor who believes the Bolshevik revolution 
took place in March 1917 essays to place 
Milner’s work in Africa and Europe in its 
perspective in world politics. No one could 
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infer from this unfortunate book that Milner 
was one of the few cardinal figures in British 
politics from 1885 to his death in 1925; the 
work of writing his life is all to do again. 

Kitchener on the other hand will need 
little further attention. Sir Philip Magnus, in 
a much praised book, has set him firmly in 
his imperial context, and explained most of 
the remaining mysteries about his personal- 
ity. His rapacity and eccentricity are made 
clear: though how a man of limited intelli- 
gence and uncertain temper could manage to 
haul himself onto such a pinnacle of adula- 
tion must remain in some ways obscure. The 
book is overloaded with indiscriminate frag- 
ments of information, irrelevant to its theme, 
while some points that call for analysis are 
left unexplained, and the author does not 
shine as a military or diplomatic historian. 
But he has made careful use of Salisbury 
family papers which have not been worked 
on before, and the dubious reference to 
“War Office Records” conceals his access to 
confidential reports on Kitchener as a junior 
officer, a useful precedent for other re- 
searchers to cite. The strong, if disagreeable, 
flavour of the field-marshal is certainly got 
across to the reader. 

In this book Sir Philip Magnus accepts, 
as a stout Disraelian, the inevitable right- 
ness of policies of British expansion. He al- 
lows sympathy with his hero to blind him to 
the realities of British and Irish opinion: 
mesmeric reliance was placed on Kitchener 
by the bulk of the Conservative Party and 
the old ruling class, but they did not com- 
prise the whole nation. To many millions of 
subjects at home of Victoria and her son, 
Kitchener’s antics seemed absurd, as his pro- 
fession seemed abhorrent. With their de- 
scendants, not with the old guard of imperial- 
ists, lies the best hope for an empire that 
must survive, if at all, as a free co-operative 
and not as a centralised depotism. 

M. R. D. Foor 
Trinity College, Oxford 


Wives and Mothers in Victorian Industry, 
by Marcaret Hewrrt; pp. 245. Rockcliff: 
London, 1958, 30s. 


MIss HEWITT's CONCERN is with the working- 
class home, as it was affected by industriali- 
sation, and not, in the first instance, with 
Victorian industry; in this the title is perhaps 
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a little misleading. She makes a valiant at- 
tempt to give greater clarity and precision 
to our view in a field in which this is notori- 
ously difficult. The “condition of the people” 
has usually been presented to posterity either 
as it appeared to strongly biassed contempo- 
rary observers or as it is measured by modern 
statisticians who try to reduce it to a real 
wages index. But, on the one hand, Miss 
Hewitt deals faithfully (indeed perhaps over- 
vigorously) with contemporary comments; 
on the other, real wages calculations are so 
crude an index of the matters with which she 
is concerned that she leaves them entirely 
alone. She uses information available to nine- 
teenth-century commentators but which 
made no real impact upon current attitudes. 
Her major source consists of samples of the 
Census of 1851 and 1871, and the Tables of 
1901, together with such local factual in- 
quiries as were made; these she merges with 
those spoken and written comments of the 
time which, though necessarily impression- 
istic, are yet free from obvious bias and con- 
sistent with other data. 

The study, quite properly, begins with 
the attempt to quantify. She asks first: How 
many married women were really in factory 
employment? She quotes various contempo- 
rary estimates, together with calculations of 
her own. Her high standard of scientific in- 
quiry, so necessary in order to remove pre- 
vious misconceptions, perhaps  militates 
against providing the reader with a conven- 
ient summary; this perhaps excessive punc- 
tilio makes it very difficult to grasp the real 
dimensions of the subject, a rather serious 
bar to the more general reader. But it would 
appear that in 1851 some 25 to 27% of fe- 
male cotton operatives were married or wid- 
owed (a total of some 40,000); in 1871 the 
proportion was about 35% (of a larger fe- 
male labour force, no absolute number 
given); in 1901 it was about 25% (abso- 
lutely 68,000). Miss Hewitt tells us that cot- 
ton was the largest industrial employer of 
married women, but reminds us of their 
presence in other trades, providing statistics 
for the Staffordshire pottery trade. But it 
still remains difficult to judge just how im- 
portant the employment of mothers in in- 
dustry was in the social history of the century. 
Some standard of comparison against which 
to set these numbers would have been help- 
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ful. As Clapham reminds us, Britain in 1851 
contained 3,461,524 wives; female domestic 
servants and farm servant girls totalled no 
less than 1,033,000. Against such numbers 
those dealt with by Miss Hewitt seem of a 
modest order indeed. There may be some 
danger, even at this late hour, of exaggerating 
the role of the cotton trade in British social 
history. 

But to them and their families the em- 
ployment of married women in the cotton 
trade might work havoc indeed. Before 1850 
it is difficult to summarise, but thereafter 
to the end of Victoria’s reign, Miss Hewitt 
writes, “the married textile operative was 
absent from her home from before six o'clock 
in the morning till after six o’clock at night 
— sometimes later if she was working for an 
unscrupulous employer.” The meaning of 
this state of affairs is movingly conveyed by 
the frontispiece: two tiny children awaiting 
their mother’s return from work. 

Inquiry into the effect of female factory 
employment in textiles on age at marriage 
yields the conclusion that the Victorian com- 
mentators were both incompetent and much 
biassed, and a warning that, partly in conse- 
quence, contemporary middle-class views on 
working wives were without real basis. But 
to the substantive question as to whether 
factory girls married earlier than others, no 
sound answer seems possible, though in the 
’eighties it would appear that in this matter 
textile females behaved much as did other 
working-class girls. The same kind of con- 
clusion seems to emerge from the inquiry into 
“cotton-mill morality” — that in spite of con- 
temporary comment, cotton girls were no 
worse in their morals than others. But con- 
cerning the general level of morality we are 
left rather uncertain. So too with “domestic 
accomplishments”: cotton workers were no 
more deficient in these than their sisters. It is, 
of course, valuable to be reminded that spe- 
cial fictions were entertained about female 
cotton workers, but a little disappointing to 
have them assimilated to the mass of workers, 
and the matter left there. Those interested in 
trend will be especially irked by these limita- 
tions. 

It is a little surprising that Miss Hewitt, 
with all her care to erase misleading and 
over-simplified pictures of her working wives, 
should refer as she does to “the Victorians” 


with all the false homogeneity of class and 
time that is implied. We read that the fact 
that married women should work “conflicted 
with the philosophy of the Victorians with 
its deification of the home.” The middle- 
class certainly seem to have thought increas- 
ingly of their own women in “ornamental” 
terms. But the vast army of domestic serv- 
ants, and the manner of their treatment, is 
enough to make us doubt that the middle- 
class idealisation of wife and mother ex- 
tended to working-class women or to their 
homes, although undoubtedly some of the 
more fortunate factory workers and servants 
did hold, and did try to act upon, such ideals. 

At one point, the author is a little dazzled 
by her tables: it does not follow, as is sug- 
gested, from the demonstration of a fall in 
the size of families between the ’fifties and 
the eighties that contraception and abortion 
were the causes. Such a connection must be 
established directly, and cannot be merely 
inferred. 

Contrary to what is often believed, the 
kind of history with which Miss Hewitt 
deals is not among the “easy bits,” but among 
the very hardest. It has often been thought 
that students who are defeated by the bank- 
ing system, international trade, price theory, 
and the like, could at least deal with social 
history, describing the quality of social life 
in terms of a set of generalised images. Miss 
Hewitt’s valuable attempt to get nearer to 
the truth in her particular field, and to con- 
struct a combination of the impressionistic 
and the quantitative, is greatly to be wel- 
comed, Its role is paradoxical: its very fail- 
ure to produce a tidy picture, together with 
the demonstration of why the picture is not 
tidy, improves the status of social history as 
a vehicle for teaching. In her brief but suc- 
cinct concluding chapter, “Profit and Loss,” 
she summarises as far as her conscience will 
permit. : 


S. G. CHECKLAND 
The University of Glasgow 


Romantic Assertion: A Study in the Lan- 
guage of Nineteenth-Century Poetry, by R. A. 
Foakes; pp. 186. Yale University Press: New 
Haven, Conn., 1958, $3.00; Methuen: Lon- 
don, 1958, 16s. 


Mr. Foakes 1s not the first to think he sees 
a concerted effort by influential modern 
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critics (Eliot, Cleanth Brooks, and F. R. 
Leavis are cited most often) to condemn Ro- 
mantic poetry as such; nor is he the first to 
argue that if their critical instruments register 
a negative reaction to all Romantic poetry, 
this only proves the inadequacy of the instru- 
ments. Yet the truth is surely that Leavis, for 
instance, only found new reasons for rating 
“Margaret, or the Ruined Cottage” and the 
“Ode to the Nightingale” more highly than 
ever. And so, if we insist on selling Romantic 
poetry all together or not at all, we may only 
be making Wordsworth and Keats keep the 
questionable company from which they have 
been rescued. 

Moreover, Romantic poetry is disliked at 
least as much by a genuinely neo-classical 
critic like Yvor Winters, as by critics like 
Eliot whose classicism is only skin-deep. At 
the end of his first chapter Mr. Foakes de- 
clares it as his intention to explore how 
language works in “poetry that is not com- 
mitted to metaphor.” Yet on the previous 
page he has quoted Mr. Brooks as saying, 
“the metaphysicals and the modernists stand 
opposed to the neo-classic and Romantic 
poets on the issue of metaphor.” Thus it 
should follow that the case Mr. Foakes pro- 
ceeds to make for Adonais, In Memoriam, 
and The City of Dreadful Night will hold 
good, as it plainly doesn’t, for the presumably 
neo-classic Religio Laici or The Vanity of 
Human Wishes. It is as hard to justify Shelley 
if one takes one’s bearings from Ben Jonson, 
Dryden, and Samuel Johnson, as it is if one 
bears in mind rather Jacobean tragedy, John 
Donne, and Jules Laforgue. This Mr. Foakes 
does not choose to consider. 

Over against the metaphor, which Mr. 
Foakes calls “the image of thought” and sees 
as natural to “poetry of conflict,” he sets up 
“the image of impression,” natural to “the 
poetry of acceptance.” “This latter kind of 
poetry,” he says, “has always been the pop- 
ular poetry, written for a public sharing the 
same kind of aspiration, or view of the world, 
or expressing an aspiration which would later 
become common.” There is much virtue in 
this last qualification, which qualifies the pre- 
ceding assertion almost out of existence; but 
even with the qualification it fits Dryden’s 
relationship with his readers far better than 
it fits Shelley’s. The question of neo-classical 
poetry is answered after a fashion when Mr. 
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Foakes, shifting on to less novel ground, de- 
fines the predicament of the Romantic poet in 
terms of the loss of accredited external images 
of order, images as available to Pope as to 
Shakespeare. Yet this emphasis on the break- 
down of traditional imagery (especially of 
the image of the city) consorts oddly with 
what we are asked to see as a distinguishing 
characteristic of the Romantic “image of im- 
pression,” its habit of leaning heavily “on 
traditional and common associations.” If we 
ask how these differ from Leavis’ “stock re- 
sponses,” perhaps Mr. Foakes will be glad to 
concede that there is no difference at all, ex- 
cept that he likes just what Dr. Leavis abomi- 
nates. For there is nothing in his use of “tra- 
ditional” in these contexts which would not 
permit of its being replaced by “hackneyed.” 
“Association” is a different matter, for it is of 
course a key-word in Romantic criticism and 
poetic theory, imbued as those were with the 
doctrines of Hartley. Accordingly, sometimes 
when Mr. Foakes says “traditional” associa- 
tions, he may mean “Hartleyan,” as when for 
instance he writes of mountains as having 
“traditional” associations with aspiration. And 
indeed, a recent reading of J. R. Caldwell’s 
“John Keats’ Fancy” prompted the reflection 
that a reassessment of Romantic theory and 
practice might well start in deciding how 
much of Hartleyan psychology can and 
should be salvaged as evidently true. The 
trouble with Hartleyan aesthetics of the Ro- 
mantic Age is that they leave too little for the 
poet to do in manipulating his material, sug- 
gesting that the work is done for him by 
associations which images automatically ac- 
cumulate. Of Mr. Foakes’ conception of Ro- 
mantic aesthetics, though he nowhere ex- 
plicitly thinks in Hartleyan terms, something 
the same must be said. The only other com- 
ponent which he realises in Romantic dic- 
tion, beside the image of impression with its 
hackneyed associations, is a range of “value- 
words,” like “Love,” “Power,” “Beauty,” 
“Joy.” And when he says, “It is out of these 
elements, images of impression, including the 
larger structural images, and the vocabulary 
of assertion, that the Romantic vision is 
built,” one wants to reply that it is precisely 
the building that makes the difference, and of 
which he has least to say. 

In subsequent chapters he shows how the 
large and confident assertions of Wordsworth, 
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Keats, and Shelley dwindle to the much 
more limited assertions which are all that 
Tennyson and Browning, so long as they are 
honest, can permit themselves; and then how 
for Arnold and James Thomson (again, while 
they are honest) only one assertion remains 
possible — the assertion that nothing can be 
safely asserted. These chapters contain in- 
teresting material — for instance, on the struc- 
tural image of a journey in The Prelude and 
on the structure of In Memoriam — and to- 
wards the end Mr. Foakes finds himself hav- 
ing to make value-judgments, dealing quite 
harshly with Browning and especially Arnold. 
Yet the alarming fact remains that on his ac- 
count we are left with no way of proving that 
The Prelude is a better poem than The City 
of Dreadful Night. 

Not for the first time does one feel that an 
apologist for Romantic poetry has damned 
that poetry more irremediably than even its 
fiercest critics: “This poetry of assertion in- 
evitably employs rhetoric in order to persuade 
us that the poet’s vision is real, and to make 
us believe in its power and value. It uses tra- 
ditional and familiar imagery of the natural 
world, which is often described in great de- 
tail, to evoke set responses, and bring us into 
_ a state in which we are ready to accept the 
visionary utterance when it comes. The fa- 
miliar imagery informs this utterance and 
gives life to what is necessarily a vague and 
abstract appeal to a sense of unity in all 
things, an appeal often expressed directly 
in a vocabulary of abstract value-words.” 
Mr. Foakes does not convince me that in or- 
der to make a case for Wordsworth we have 
to make all the damaging concessions repre- 
sented by his “rhetoric,” “set responses,” 
“vague and abstract.” Wordsworth and Keats 
can only suffer from having to be taken in a 
job-lot along with Shelley and James Thom- 
son. 

DonaLp Daviz 
St. Catharine’s College, Cambridge 


Landor, A Replevin, by 
pp. xii + 515. Macdonald: London, 1958, 
45s. 


THE WHOLLY ADMIRABLE PURPOSE of Mr. 
Malcom Elwin’s biography is “to recover 
Landor’s character from misrepresentation 
and his work from neglect.” He believes that 


both have suffered from a series of unsym- 
pathetic critics and biographers, extending 
from Forster through Sidney Colvin to Pro- 
fessor R. H. Super, and his narrative portrayal 
is spattered with frequent snipings at these 
opponents. His avowed intention appears 
even in his subtitle, “A Replevin,” a legal 
term for the recovery of chattels wrongfully 
seized. In a sense, then, all Mr. Elwin’s 502 
crammed pages are conceived as a literary 
analogy to a lawyer’s brief. This is among — 
but only among — its chief defects as a work 
of literary art; as a work of scholarly contro- 
versy it has still others. 

I do not mean to be ungentle, but these 
shortcomings require some discussion. Sir 
Walter Scott liked to tell a story of an elderly 
spinster during the ’45 who, in terror of being 
raped by the Pretender’s wild Highlanders, 
hid in a closet, but presently, finding her soli- 
tude undisturbed, popped out to ask, “Good 
folk, when is the ravishing to begin?” To be- 
gin with the ravishing, if Mr. Elwin’s book is 
intended for general readers, most of whom 
neither know nor care what Forster, Colvin, 
or Super have said, his strictures should not 
interrupt his story but be relegated to end- 
notes where they may be found by anybody 
in search of them. If Mr. Elwin’s work is in- 
tended for scholars, it should provide — as it 
does not —his authorities, precisely identi- 
fied, for at least all controversial statements 
of fact or interpretation. Even his bibliogra- 
phy is one of the most impractical ever de- 
vised by the mind of man; instead of being 
listed alphabetically by authors it is so fan- 
tastically classified that in order to know, for 
example, whether Mr. Elwin has consulted 
Forman’s Letters of John Keats one must look 
under the heading “Charles Armitage 
Brown.” 

Mr. Elwin’s attitude toward his belliger- 
ent hero is one of uncritical adulation. In 
all Landor’s contentions, from the beginning 
of his career to the end, Mr. Elwin portrays 
him as an almost entirely blameless victim of 
misunderstanding, dishonesty, and malice. 
He never sufficiently clarifies all the compli- 


-cated lawsuits in which Landor was entangled 


at Llanthony as to make it plain why every- 
one could win judgments against him, while 
he, even when most obviously in the right, 
always lost. We are left with a mere melo- 
drama of villainous laws and neighbors, with 
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Landor an inoffensive and unworldly inno- 
cent inexplicably victimized by both. In a 
like way, Mr. Elwin’s account of the scandal- 
ous Yescombe libel suit that drove Landor 
from England at the age of eighty-four re- 
veals clearly that the old poet was chival- 
rously moved to rescue a young girl from a 
designing woman, but does not explain the 
supine failure of his legal counsel to attempt 
any serious defense. And, despite Mr. Elwin’s 
ardent partisanship, his own narrative demon- 
strates that, for all the noble indignation 
with which Landor’s squabbles often began, 
he almost as often put himself in the wrong 
by truculence, tirade, and temper. 
Nevertheless, the detailed fullness with 
which Mr. Elwin tells his story enables the 
reader both to allow for his bias and to see 
vividly the heroic candor and idealism that 
were the heart of the real Landor. To many 
of the more liberal Victorians among whom 
he survived — Hunt, Dickens, Browning, Mill, 
Swinburne, even to Carlyle—he was the 
grand veteran from a past of flaming protest 
in which Byron and Shelley had died and 
from which Southey and Wordsworth had de- 
clined into reactionary petulance. An aristo- 
cratic republican and radical, he had pro- 
tested with Fox against the war upon revolu- 
tionary France, had defended Thelwall and 
Tooke when they were indicted for treason 
and Sir Francis Burdett when he was com- 
mitted to the Tower, had supported the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, had in person fought 
for freedom in Spain, and had demanded the 
destruction of Napoleon’s tyranny. He wel- 
comed the Reform Bill of 1832, advocated 
reform of the House of Lords, hailed Louis 
Kossuth and greeted with enthusiasm the 
revolutions of 1848, execrated his former 
friend Louis Napoleon for seizing the im- 
perial throne, defended tyrannicide, and in 
his very last letter to the press, when he was 
eighty-seven, voiced regret that Garibaldi 
had given the fruits of his victory to Victor 
Emmanuel instead of establishing a republic. 
Space is lacking to discuss adequately 
Landor’s literary achievement, of which the 
chiseled calm contrasts strangely with the 
rampageous violence of his personal life. Mr. 
Elwin quotes copiously and revealingly from 
both the poetry and the prose — especially 
from the Imaginary Conversations. Some- 
times in the poetry the restraint reflects no 
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very great strength of emotion to be ruled, 
and sometimes the prose, for all its perfec- 
tion in individual parts, lacks encompassing 
form. But at their best they achieve a mar- 
moreal elevation that is both intense and con- 
trolled. When he attains these heights Landor 
is both great and very moving. 
EpcarR JOHNSON 

City College of New York 


Sir Charles Dilke: A Victorian Tragedy, by 
Roy JENKINs; pp. 447. Collins: London, 1958, 
25s. 


Roy JENKINS, Labour M. P. and Chairman 
of the Fabian Society, has devoted his writ- 
ing to subjects congenial to his political be- 
liefs; he has written Mr. Attlee, and a study 
of the Liberal struggle to reduce the power 
of the House of Lords, Mr. Balfour's Poodle. 
In Sir Charles Dilke he finds a sturdy Radical 
who in 1906 concluded: “The triumph of 
the principles to which I have devoted my 
life are now bound up with the future of the 
Labour Party.” Jenkins’ subtitle suggests the 
somber and deeper perspectives of his sub- 
ject. But the certain facts of Dilke’s life and 
Jenkins’ lively, fair, but not far-reaching 
analysis of them blur the features of tragedy. 
The reader is left with the impression that 
the tragedy is civic, that it consists in Brit- 
ain’s loss of Dilke’s political talents and the 
consequent loss to British Radicalism. 

The career of Sir Charles Dilke has a par- 
ticularly elusive significance, even for those 
decades of spectacular reversals of role, the 
’seventies and eighties. Dilke’s Radicalism 
goes back to his pre-college and Cambridge 
days. Greater Britain, his travel commentary 
on the United States and the British Empire, 
establishes him as a racial imperialist — as a 
kind of materialistic Puritan. Hard living re- 
quires expensive food, and the dear food 
animals — the English stock — dominate the 
globe. But let them beware of the banana, 
the great temptress to indolence and cheap- 
ness of living. Dilke himself was wary of the 
temptation. He was an unusually attentive 
member of the Commons and an uncom- 
monly hard-working and effective member 
of Government. He was not greatly interested 
in Ireland. He particularly disliked what he 
called “the peace at any price” Radicals and 
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emphasized the necessity of armaments and 
power in foreign relations. 

His first and major political experience 
unfolded under the influence of three con- 
stellations. The Reform Bill of 1867 had 
stirred the elaboration of party organization 
and inflamed democratic Radical hopes of 
the rapid supersession of Whig and Liberal 
oligarchs by those who could utter the lan- 
guage and programs of democracy. Dilke 
shared these ambitions with a formidable 
partner, Joseph Chamberlain. On the issue 
of Irish Home Rule the latter broke with the 
Liberal Party to join his new Liberal-Union- 
ist forces with a Conservative Party whose 
rising star, Lord Randolph Churchill, briefly 
but brilliantly spoke the language of Tory 
Democracy. Finally, Dilke made his first 
political advances in Gladstone’s Second Gov- 
ernment, the paradoxical and ill-fated Cab- 
inet of the People’s William who had plunged 
from retirement into de facto Liberal Party 
leadership characterized by an astonishingly 
moral fervor against Beaconsfieldism, But 
after its first electoral victory, the crusade 
slowed down to the more humdrum, even 
austere Gladstonean concern with fiscal pro- 
priety. 

Dilke’s elusive significance is grounded in 
the fate of British Radicalism in the 1880's. 
The forces of Radicalism were dispersed in 
the divisions over Gladstone and Ireland and 
maintained in weakness by the victorious 
Conservative F rty’s policy of concessions. 
Eventually Radicalism emerged split between 
the Liberal and Labour Parties. But Dilke’s 
career was broken when he was named as a 
co-respondent in a divorce action. If his 
political fortunes had not so dramatically 
waned, it might have been possible to see 
Chamberlain’s imperialism not as an aberra- 
tion of a former Radical but as closely linked 
with Radicalism. But perhaps it is dangerous 
to try to hold the rapid changes of 1885-86 
as essentially significant of anything except 
that the British Party system and the molli- 
fying spirit of compromise ran into a period 
of overstrain. 

Jenkins’ book is ultimately disappointing. 
He used the Dilke papers on the divorce case 
shortly after they were made available to 
students. His researches soon indicated that 
the two-volume Gwynn and Tuckwell biog- 
raphy suffered from Miss Tuckwell’s severe 


censorship as well as her arbitrariness in al- 
tering quotations. But Jenkins’ own work 
founders on the charges of adultery and the 
attendant legal proceedings and investiga- 
tions. To those subjects he gives more than 
one-third of the book. Unfortunately for the 
sake of his judicious account of this affair, he 
deals with important phases of Dilke’s char- 
acter and activities only in relation to the 
adultery charges. Thus we are denied a view 
of Dilke in the round, and in the divorce case 
we are left with a fascinating puzzle of false 
charges, lurid confessions of guilt, and a 
strong suggestion of conspiracy that may 
have involved a conjuncture of personal and 
political motives. This is not to criticize Jen- 
kins’ able and scrupulous presentation. But it 
is meant to note that the manner of presenta- 
tion is ultimately very unsatisfactory — and 
this applies to the treatment of Dilke’s in- 
tellectual development. In short, Dilke is 
still a fair subject for a serious historical 
study. 
M. A. FrrzstMons 

University of Notre Dame 


Ireland and the American Emigration, 1850- 
1900, by ARNoLp ScurieR; pp. xi + 210. 
University of Minnesota Press: Minneapolis, 
1958, $4.50; Oxford University Press: Lon- 
don, 1958, 36s. 


IRELAND IS UNIQUE in the history of emigra- 
tion. Not only is Ireland the one country in 
Western Europe with a declining population 
because of emigration, but she has exported 
more people in proportion to her total popu- 
lation than any other country in Europe. To- 
day, the population of Ireland is about 
4,300,000, just half of what it was before the 
Great Famine of 1847, while from 1845 to 
1951, over 6,500,000 Irish have emigrated, 
a figure more than one and a half times the 
present population. These figures are fan- 
tastic when compared to other European 
countries, and though much has been written 
on the contribution of these Irish to the many 
areas of the world where they have settled, 
almost nothing has been said about the effect 
of emigration on Ireland. Dr. Schrier here 
makes the attempt to answer, in part, the re- 
frain from the lament — “And what of poor 
ould Ireland now, how does she fare?” 

In a very adequate introductory chapter, 
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Dr. Schrier neatly fills in the background 
necessary for an understanding of the “two 
main lines of inquiry” with which he is con- 
cerned in this volume. The first of these is 
“an analysis of the impact on Ireland of emi- 
gration to the United States in the period 
1850-1900,” the second “an analysis of the 
American influences which filtered back to 
Ireland via the emigrant stream.” Before pro- 
ceeding to his main lines of inquiry, the au- 
thor explains the “lure” that was America. 
With over two hundred letters, dated be- 
tween 1850 and 1907 and collected in Ireland 
several years ago, he documents the fact 
that the appeal of America was to be found 
in the economic opportunity and the seeming 
social equality offered to these pauper Irish 
peasants. 

In three successive chapters, the author 
treats of the political, economic, and social 
effects of emigration on Ireland. There is 
little, however, that is either significant or 
new in this section. One chapter, for example, 
relates how the Catholic and Nationalist 
Press generally denounced emigration as ruin- 
ous, while the Protestant and Unionist Press 
considered it as an undisguised blessing. “The 
other great molder of public opinion,” the 
Roman Catholic clergy, took no official stand 
on emigration, but, like the good practical 
men they were, the priests and bishops made 
the best of what was already a fait accompli. 
The chapter concerning the economic effect 
is confused by the impression that the repeal 
of the Corn Laws in 1846 ruined the price 
of grain in Britain and in Ireland. This basic 
misconception undermines the general use- 
fulness of the chapter, since the author as- 
sumes that grain prices fell to a ruinous level 
after 1846, when actually they fell to a ruin- 
ous level only after 1870. 

In treating the second of his two themes 
—the American influences which filtered 
back to Ireland — the author uses both his- 
torical and sociological approaches. His his- 
torical discussion of the great theme in nine- 
teenth-century Irish history, Nationalism, 
however, leaves something to be desired. Dr. 
Schrier says that both the Young Irelanders 
and the Fenians “failed to recognize the true 
source of Irish nationality — the Irish peas- 
ant’s love of the land,” and this is why they 
failed to win Irish independence. Surely, if 
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Irish Nationalism was rooted in anything so 
tangible as land, there would have been no 
appreciation of the Rising in 1916, no Anglo- 
Irish War from 1918 to 1921, and no declara- 
tion of an Irish Republic in 1948, since the 
Wyndham Land Act of 1903 made the Irish 
farmer the owner of his land through a 
seventy-year purchase scheme. 

In his handling of his second theme, the 
author bases a good deal of his documenta- 
tion on some “twenty-six, 100-page notebooks 
more or less completely filled.” These note- 
books were the work of twenty-one inter- 
viewers of the Irish Folklore Commission 
armed with a questionnaire constructed by 
the author, which he does not reproduce in 
this volume, but which may be found in his 
doctoral dissertation on file at Northwestern 
University. There is no way of knowing, then, 
from this volume, what the questions were, 
or more important, perhaps, the nature of the 
sampling. This is hardly valid sociology, let 
alone history. 

The conclusion to this volume is revealing 
in that it is not a conclusion at all, but simply 
a summary. This timid digest of the obvious, 
for example, holds that “Contrary to the 
alarmist views of most journals of the period, 
emigration did not have a seriously adverse 
effect on Ireland’s economic structure. One 
may go further and say that emigration 
proved to be a useful safety valve which re- 
lieved population pressure on the land and 
reduced an oversupply of labor that the ex- 
isting state of Irish agriculture and industry 
was incapable of absorbing.” All too often, 
the author fails to appreciate the wider and 
deeper implications of the material under his 
consideration. What, for example, was the 
effect of emigration on the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland? How did the Church man- 
age to build, where practically nothing ex- 
isted before, an enormous establishment, 
cathedrals, churches, schools, seminaries, con- 
vents, and hospitals, while at the same time 
providing personnel and resources for a far 
flung missionary empire? Further, what was 
the effect of emigration on the swing of the 
pendulum in Ireland between the party of 
the constitution and the party of revolution? 
Was the effect only to strengthen the party 
of the constitution at home, and the party of 
revolution abroad? Finally, what effect did 


emigration have on Ireland’s basic industry, 
agriculture? Did not emigration actually pro- 
vide a bonus to mediocrity, as well as increase 
the inertia in an industry that was tradition- 
ally conservative, if not hostile, in its attitude 
towards change? How far does this account 
for the Irish peasants’ amazing, and some- 
times refreshing, indifference to progress? 
Questions are always easier to formulate than 
answers, especially in Irish history, but as an 
Irish revolutionary once said — somewhere, 
somehow, and by someone a beginning must 
be made. 
EMMErT LarKIN 

Brooklyn College 


Scottish Social Welfare, 1864-1914, by 
THoMas FeErcuson; pp. xi + 610. Williams 
and Wilkins: Baltimore, 1958, $8.50; Liv- 
ingstone: Edinburgh and London, 1958, 42s. 


JusT OVER TEN YEARS ago Professor Ferguson 
produced his first volume on The Dawn of 
Scottish Social Welfare, where he dealt with 
these problems of social medicine: the con- 
trol of disease, the relief of destitution, the 
improvement of environmental conditions, 
and the provision of adequate medical care. 
In the main this present volume deals with 
the same problems for the later period. 
The study, which draws heavily on official 
records, is invaluable in helping to fill two 
gaps in the social historian’s knowledge. 
First, far too little is known of the way of 
life of ordinary people, what they ate, what 
diseases they suffered, how they lived, and so 
on. Such information as is available has often 
been gathered to prove a particular point and 
is highly suspect. Professor Ferguson’s metic- 
ulous documentation of these matters should 
prevent many errors from being perpetuated. 
Secondly, too often those who generalise 
about social conditions and attitudes in Brit- 
ain do so from a study of English conditions. 
To such Professor Ferguson’s work, dealing 
as it does in the main with distinctive Scot- 
tish conditions, is an invaluable corrective. 
Social conditions in Scotland were differ- 
ent not only because the law was different 
from England, sometimes vitally different, 
as with the old Scottish Poor Law, or even 
because the country was poorer, a factor 
which probably most of all explains why the 


diet in rural Scotland provided more nourish- 
ment at less cost than in England. Perhaps 
most of all, social conditions in Scotland 
were different because the whole attitude 
and customs of the people were different. 
Most striking is the difference in housing, 
perhaps even today as in the past Scotland’s 
major problem of social welfare. Standards 
were low in Scotland, both in the rural areas 
(and here the excellent notes and diagrams 
on the black houses — now virtually unin- 
habited — on the outer isles are invaluable) 
and also in the cities. Such low standards, 
however, were due to a willingness by the 
Scots to accept low standards of housing, 
rather than to any lack of legislation. It was 
not wholly true to say, as a report on housing 
in Glasgow in 1865 said, that overcrowding 
came from “the diversion of income from rent 
to supply whisky.” But when the reluctance 
on the part of those in bad housing to pay 
any reasonable part of their income in hous- 
ing was combined with the unwillingness of 
others to assist — as was demonstrated by the 
opposition to the increase of 6d. in rates be- 
cause of the slum clearance work of the City 
Improvement Trust in Glasgow — the diffi- 
culty of achieving any advance is obvious. 

It is therefore to be regretted that Pro- 
fessor Ferguson did not concern himself spe- 
cifically with these attitudes, and above all 
in a more general way with why, even dur- 
ing the period he considers, there was such a 
change in official attitudes. Clearly through- 
out most of the half-century before 1914 the 
motivating force behind most welfare meas- 
ures was the promotion of public health; 
officialdom was not concerned with the dis- 
tress, particularly in periods of unemploy- 
ment, of the increasing industrial class. 
Official circles therefore were quite clear as 
to the objectives — necessarily limited as they 
were — of welfare measures. Is it because 
officials (and perhaps also the public at large) 
have become concerned with an increasingly 
varied group of welfare measures that they 
are no longer clear on the aims of the wel- 
fare state? Yet if this is so, it is perhaps this 
very change, beginning as it obviously did 
before 1914, that is the most significant 
change in Scottish social welfare. 

R. H. CAMPBELL 

The University of Glasgow 
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Books of exceptional interest 


| 
The Novels of George Eliot 


A Study in Form 


By BARBARA HARDY. “I am grateful to Mrs. Hardy for this excellent guidebook. 
Not only does she convince me that George Eliot was a most conscientious crafts- 
woman, but she reminds me that, so far from being a typical Victorian, she was 
preoccupied by many of the themes and problems that gnaw at the hearts and minds 
of young people today.” 


—Sir Harotp Nicotson in The Observer. 


“A most interesting and stimulating comment on a great novelist whose superb 
craftsmanship has not had full recognition.” 
—The Listener. $4.00 


Honoré de Balzac 
The Comedie Humaine 


By HERBERT J. HUNT. “It is not long since Professor Hunt published a substantial 
biography of Balzac, and it should be said that his present book is almost insepar- 
able from that. For it is neither his aim to recapitulate the facts of Balzac’s life nor 
to make a fresh assessment of Balzac’s place in the world of fiction. Rather, he 
offers a most useful companion to the books themselves, and only in his concluding 
chapter rounds off the whole with a valediction which will take its place among the 
most sensible judgments delivered upon one of the greatest of novelists.” 


—The Times. $8.80 


Honoré de Balzac 
A Biography 


By HERBERT J. HUNT. A concise, readable, and yet critical, presentation of the 
results of the vast amount of research that has gone to establishing the details of 
Balzac’s fascinating career. 

Frontispiece. $3.40 


At all bookstores 
Published by Essential Books, a division of 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Mountain Gloom and Mountam Glory 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AESTHETICS OF THE INFINITE 
By Marjorie Nicotson, Columbia University 


Generations of men either ignored mountains or actually disliked them, asso- 
ciating them with problems of man’s sin and God’s punishment. The modem 
attitude of aesthetic gratification is actually only about two hundred years old. 

“Now Prof. Nicolson, in a truly magisterial volume, brings to bear upon the 
whole subject the resources of an enormous and wide-ranging erudition. ‘Moun- 
tain Gloom and Mountain Glory’ is, to use a currently popular phrase, an impos- 
ing ‘study in depth.’ . .. Miss Nicholson’s book is both a major and, one is tempted 
to say, the definitive treatment of her special subject. It is also a remarkable 
demonstration of the aims, methods and resources of a kind of literary scholar- 
ship which has no parallels before our own day.”— Joseph Wood Krutch in the 
New York Herald Tribune 418 pages, $6.00 


A Concordance to the Poems of 
Matthew Arnold 


Edited by StepHeN MAXFIELD Parrisu, Cornell University 


The first of a series to be known as the Cornell Concordances, under the super- 
vision of M. H. Abrams, William R. Keast, and Stephen E. Whicher, with Profes- 
sor Parrish as general editor, this volume is the first poetry concordance to be 
made on an electronic computer — the IBM 704 Data Processing System. It is 
based upon Tinker and Lowry’s edition of The Poetical Works, and contains all 
verse printed in their Commentary and in Lowry’s Letters to Clough. There are 


some 70,000 references in this indispensable research volume. 
986 pages, $10.00 


Portraits of Wordsworth 


By Frances BLANSHARD 


Mrs. Blanshard has brought together and attempted appraisals of all the traced 
portraits claimed to be of Wordsworth, including a few made immediately after 
his death, in this first comprehensive and fully illustrated study of his likenesses. 
The 63 portraits are discussed in detail. A fully documented catalogue accom- 
panies the reproductions, including a brief history of each portrait traced, facts 
establishing its authenticity, and notes on the artists. 208 pages, illus., $5.00 
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‘THE This edition, when the six volumes are 
completed, will represent nearly 2,000 
SWINBURNE letters and cover the period from 1854, 


when Swinburne was 17, until his death 
in 1909. Five times larger than any pre- 


LETTERS vious collection and the first one to aim at 
’ ve a great dea itherto unpu 

material, including Edmund Gosse’s essay 
on aspects of Swinburne’s character which 
could not be mentioned directly in Gosse’s 

Edited by biography. Swinburne was first and last 
Cecil Y. Lang a poet, but in his letters he shows an enor- 


mous interest in a great variety of subjects 
—art, music, drama, archaeology, law, 
crime; some of his finest letters were po- 
litically inspired. At his epistolary best, 
Swinburne rivals the finest letter writers in 


A ee 2 vols. $15.00 


LIE YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS « NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


VICTORIAN POETRY AND POETICS 


Edited by Walter E. Houghton and G. Robert Stange 


“An excellent volume in which Hopkins and Clough are adequately represented for the 
first time in an anthology of Victorian poetry. The editors laudably decline to view their 
selections as period pieces; they lay particular stress upon the relevance of Victorian 
poetry at its best to current problems. The general introduction and the introductions 
to the individual authors are significant pieces of criticism that go far to place the 
Victorian poets clearly in the context of what has happened to literature and thought 
during the last one and one-half centuries. . . .” Donald Smalley, University of Illinois 


854 pages * 1959 + $7.50 


PROSE OF THE VICTORIAN PERIOD 


Edited by William E. Buckler 


“Buckler has made his selections with care and skill. None of the Victorians one would 
teach is missing, and what is included as representative of each is invariably apt. I 
especially appreciate the emphasis of the Introduction, with its focus on Victorian prose 
as prose. It is a pleasure to see a break from the usual rehashing of the cultural and 
political ‘trends’ of the period. . . . This anthology should satisfy the need for a reason- 
ably-priced collection of Victorian prose. All in all, a commendable job.” R. A. Green- 
berg, Cornell University 
570 pages + 1958 + Paper covers $1.65 
Cloth covers $3.25 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY * BOSTON 
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COMMENTS 


The Darwin Anniversary Issue had a good 
many readers who were not subscribers and 
who could not be expected to take any in- 
terest in changes in our policy and personnel. 
We therefore postponed our usual Prefatory 
Note and the list of our new Advisers until 
now (see pp. 130 and 223). 


REPORT FROM WALTER HOUGHTON at The 
Wellesley Index: Pending publication, which 
is at least seven or eight years away, The 
Wellesley Index to Victorian Periodicals is 
eager to become a clearing-house for infor- 
mation about the authorship of articles in 
British quarterlies and monthlies, 1824-1900 
(excluding fiction and poetry), and about 
the articles written for these journals by in- 
dividual writers. This would mean a two-way 
scholarly service. 

We need a great deal of help from Vic- 
torian scholars, far more than we are now re- 
ceiving. We need help not only on the author- 
ship of specific articles, but primarily on the 
periodical writings of individuals, or the 
whereabouts of MS collections of their letters 
or diaries. Here and in England there must 
be scholars who have been investigating the 
work of men like Baldwin Brown, W. R. 
Greg, David Masson, Charles and Herman 
Merivale, Mark Pattison, Henry Rogers of 
Birmingham, Richard Vaughan (editor of 
the British Quarterly Review), W. G. Ward, 
Archbishop Richard Whately, and literally 
hundreds of others like them who wrote ex- 
tensively for the Victorian journals, but for 
whom there are no complete bibliographies, 
in most cases none at all. Only if these 
scholars will lend us their knowledge can we 
hope to make the Index the important tool 
for future research that it can become. All in- 
formation received will be publicly ac- 
knowledged, in VS or in the Victorian News- 
letter, and later in the preface to the pub- 
lished volume. 

In exchange, we shall be glad to give in- 
quirers all the information in our files. At 
present we have fairly complete lists of con- 
tributors to Blackwood’s, the Cornhill, the 


Edinburgh, and the Quarterly; and have 
identified the authors of a third to a half of 
the articles in the National Review (Bage- 
hot’s), the North British, the Prospective, 
and — down to 1860 — the Westminster. Scat- 
tered returns are available for the British 
and Foreign Review, the British Critic, the 
British Quarterly, the Foreign Quarterly, 
Fraser's, and Macmillan’s. Our contributors’ 
file gives a complete list of articles so far 
located by each of some two thousand writers. 

Since our last report (in the VNL, Spring 
1959), we wish to express our grateful ap- 
preciation to the following scholars for their 
assistance to the Index: Richard D. Altick of 
Ohio, Mary E. Burtis, Dwight Culler and 
Gordon Haight of Yale, Frank Fetter of 
Northwestern, John Hagan of Wellesley, W. 
R. Lefanu of the Royal College of Surgeons 
in London, R. W. Linker, W. H. Marshall of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Neville Mas- 
terman of Swansea, Oscar Maurer of Texas, 
Francis X. Roellinger of Oberlin, Edgar 
Shannon of Virginia, Lionel Stevenson of 
Duke, A. L. Strout of Texas Tech., Robert H. 
Tener and Geoffrey Tillotson of Birkbeck 
College, and Mrs. Rosemary Van Arsdel. 

The Index is being edited by Eileen Cur- 
ran of Colby, Esther and Walter Houghton 
of Wellesley, and Michael Wolff of Indiana. 
Please address communications to: The 
Wellesley Index, Wellesley College Library, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


LAURIAT LANE (Cornell) comments, “I have 
read with great interest Professor Harry 
Stone’s ‘Dickens and the Jews’ in viIcTORIAN 
stupvies for March 1959. As Professor Stone 
not only, as he says, covers much of the 
material in my ‘Dickens’ Archetypal Jew’ in 
PMLA for March 1959 but also discusses my 
article both in his text and in his notes, I hope 
VICTORIAN STUDIEs can allow me a brief space 
for a reply. As Professor Stone also says, his 
article can ‘stand largely as originally writ- 
ten in the conviction that the theories and 
evidence advanced therein speak for them- 
selves,’ but I would like to reclarify my posi- 
tion in the light of his extended and valuable 
survey and of his remarks on my article. 
“First, although we do differ on many 
points of emphasis and interpretation and 
even on some of fact, I do not find that I dis- 
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agree with Professor Stone as much as he 
apparently disagrees with me. In ‘Dickens 
and the Jews’ Professor Stone, if I read him 
rightly, has considered Dickens’ changing 
attitude toward the Jews as evidenced in his 
novels, his minor writings, and his editorial 
activities, and as reflecting general early 
Victorian attitudes. Whereas, in ‘Dickens’ 
Archetypal Jew’ I have tried to explore and 
explain a special problem in Dickens’ meth- 
ods of characterization and above all in their 
literary effect. Thus, although it is no sur- 
prise that our conclusions differ, I feel that 
we view the same complex topic, a literary- 
biographical-psychological-cultural-etc. one, 
in complementary, not contradictory, ways. 

“Second, in some places I think that 
Professor Stone has misread my intention 
and rebutted points I never made. I list these 
briefly: 1) in suggesting that an archetype 
can have ‘validity’ I do not mean that it is 
literally or even didactically ‘true’ but that it 
can emotionally intensify both the artist’s 
creative act and the reader’s imaginative re- 
sponse to that act; 2) as I hoped to imply 


by the tone of my statement, I regard the 
Biblical link between the names David and 
Uriah as an example of verbal whimsy, not 
of elaborate symbolic intent; 3) I do not 
claim that Dickens’ revisions in Chapter LII 
were ‘unique’ but that they most fully and 
significantly carried out his purpose in re- 
vising; 4) I make clear in my last two para- 
graphs, which Professor Stone has misread 
seriously, that Dickens’ revisions only add to 
a literary effect already made by the scene 
of Fagin in the condemned cell in its original 
form; 5) I find no paradox in any literary ef- 
fect being both ‘a violation of thematic 
propriety’ in the particular early novel in 
which it appears and yet a sign of ‘progress 
toward full artistic maturity’ in the context 
of the artist’s total work. 

“In conclusion, I do not expect that two 
such different approaches to this problem as 
Professor Stone’s and mine would ever lead 
to full agreement, but I hope that I have 
made our respective positions clearer to the 
reader of either or preferably of both of our 
articles.” 


NEW ADVISERS AND (3 ONTRIBUTORS 


KENNETH ALLOTT, A. C. Bradley Senior Lec- 
turer in English Literature at the University 
of Liverpool. Author of a short study of 
Matthew Arnold; editor of Selected Poems of 
W. M. Praed, Five Uncollected Essays of 
Matthew-Arnold, Selected Poems of Matthew 
Arnold, and, with Miriam Allott, of Victorian 
Prose 1830-80, Vol. V of The Pelican Book 
of English Prose (of which he is General 
Editor). Now at work on a book about 
Matthew Arnold’s first thirty-five years. 


J. A. BANKS, Research Lecturer in Industrial 
Sociology at the University of Liverpool. Au- 
thor of Prosperity and Parenthood: a Study 
of Family Planning among the Victorian Mid- 
dle Classes. Now making, with Olive Banks, 
further inquiry into the role of feminism in, 
and the religious background of, Victorian 
family planning. 
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BRADFORD A. BOOTH, Professor of English, 
University of California at Los Angeles. 
Founder and editor of Nineteenth-Century 
Fiction and author and editor of several 
books on Anthony Trollope. 


W. L. BURN, Professor of Modern History, 
King’s College, University of Durham. Au- 
thor of books on the British West Indies and 
contributor to historical journals and the 
Third Programme of the British Broadcast- 
ing Corporation. 


DONALD FLEMING, Professor of History, Har- 
vard University. Author of John William 
Draper and the Religion of Science and of 
William H. Welch and the Rise of Modern 
Medicine. Now at work on a history of sci- 
ence in America from the discovery to the 
present. 


JOHN PASSMORE, Professor of Philosophy in 
the Australian National University, Canberra. 
Author of Hume’s Intentions and A Hundred 
Years of Philosophy. Currently investigating 
the interconnections of philosophy, science, 
and literature in the Victorian era. 


DAVID ALLAN ROBERTSON, JR., Professor and 
Chairman of English, Barnard College, Co- 
lumbia University. Editor of English Institute 
Essays, 1946-48 and of the American Alpine 
Journal, 1946-52. Now at work on an account 
of Sir Charles Eastlake, P.R.A., first Director 
of the National Gallery. 


LEO F. sOLT, Assistant Professor of History, 
Indiana University. Author of Saints in Arms, 
Puritanism and Democracy in Cromwell's 
Army. Continuing his examination of the 
relationship of puritanism and democracy. 


RONALD W. STERKLE, in charge of design, Indi- 
ana University, Department of Fine Arts. 
Consultant for Indiana University Bureau of 
Business Research, the Classical Journal, and 
the Western Art Association Bulletin. 


LIONEL STEVENSON, James B. Duke Professor 
of English at Duke University. Author of 
Darwin Among the Poets, The Wild Irish 
Girl (on Lady Morgan), Doctor Quicksilver 
(on Charles Lever), The Showman of Vanity 
Fair (on Thackeray), and The Ordeal of 
George Meredith, and co-author (with J. D. 
Cooke) of English Literature of the Victorian 
Period. 


KATHLEEN TILLOTSON, who rejoins our Ad- 
visory Board, is now Hildred Carlile Profes- 
sor of English in the University of London. 


FRANCIS G, TOWNSEND, Head, Department of 
English, the Florida State University. Author 
of Ruskin and the Landscape Feeling and 
contributor to the Supplement of the Cam- 
bridge Bibliography of English Literature. 
Known to readers of VS as former editor of 
the annual Victorian Bibliography. Currently 
interested in Victorian theology in general, 
and Matthew Arnold in particular. 


GORDON L. GOODMAN, Assistant Professor of 
History, University of Illinois (Chicago). 


W. H. GREENLEAF, Lecturer in Government 
at the University of Hull. Now working on a 
study of the civil administration of the British 
army in the nineteenth century. 


JOHN PATERSON, Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish, University of California at Berkeley. 
Author of the forthcoming The Making of 
Hardy’s The Return of the Native. 


J. P. C. ROACH, Fellow of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. Editor and part-author of 
the Victoria History of Cambridgeshire, Vol. 
III (on the City and University of Cam- 
bridge ). 


ADVICE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


VICTORIAN STUDIES oy contributors a, eg state or clearly imply the relevance of their 
work not just to a particular branch of knowledge but to the whole Victorian age. Such a statement 
or implication need not involve a concession in depth or detail, but it does require a deliberate at- 
tempt to “place” the article in its Victorian context and so to give a clear sense of its likely signifi- 
’ cance to a given reader of VICTORIAN STUDIES. 


Manuscripts should be styled to accord with the MLA Style Sheet (copies of which can be had from the Treas- 
urer, eders Language Association, 6 Washington Square North, New York 3, N. Y., for 50¢). All matter should 
be double-spaced and footnotes should be typed together at the end of the article. An editorial decision can usu- 
ally be sented more quickly if two copies are submitted. A stamped, self-addressed envelope should accompany 
all manuscripts. Authors should, of course, retain a copy for themselves. 
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1859: Entering an Age of Crisis 


PHILIP APPLEMAN 
edited by WILLIAM A. MADDEN 
MICHAEL WOLFF 


1859 aND THE IpEa or Crisis: GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
by HOWARD MUMFORD JONES 


I. Scrence, RELIGION, AND THE CriTICAL 
Introduction by NOEL ANNAN 
Darwin and Clerical Orthodoxy by Basi WILLEY 
The of The Theological 
Controversy by v..SAMPSON 


Pater, and a Crisis in Criticism 
PHILIP APPLEMAN 


Technology and Liberal Education by GEORGE HAINES, IV 


II. Patrerns or NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
Introduction by wiLL1AM 0. AYDELOTTE 
Problems of Industrial Change by j.n.T. HUGHES 
The Individual in the Mass: Mill on Liberty and the 
Franchise by nr. B. MC CALLUM 
Party Politics in the Age of Palmerston by j. B. CONACHER 


An International Crisis: The Italian Question 
by DEREK BEALES 


III. Tae CHALLENGE oF PopuLaR CULTURE 
Introduction by J. a. BANKS 


The Literature of an Imminent Democracy 
RICHARD D. ALTICK 


Victims and Spokesmen: The Image of Society in the Novel 
by G. ARMOUR CRAIG 


The Burden of the Artist by wiLL1AM A. MADDEN 
Victorian Reviewers and Cultural Responsibility 


by MICHAEL WOLFF 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY PRESS ¢ Blocmington, Indiana 


$6.75 (Special price for subscribers to 
Victorian Studies: $5.00) 
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